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THE    AARONIC    PRIESTHOOD. 


XII. 

The  growth  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
since  the  colonization  of  the  American 
desert  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  keeping 
pace  as  it  has  with  the  founding  and  de- 
velopment of  cities,  towns  and  villages 
which  have  peopled  and  made  glad  the 
once  empty  and  desolate  waste,  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  history.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  brief  space  to  follow 
it  in  all  its  ramifications  and  details,  and 
unfair  as  well  as  unsatisfactory  to  men- 
tion some  particulars  and  omit  others 
equally  important.  We  are  therefore 
constrained,  in  this  closing  article  of  our 
series,  to  generalize  more  than  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  if  space  and 
fuller  information  were  at  our  com- 
mand. 

The  appointment  of  Newel  K.Whitney 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church,  in 
October,  1844,  if  not  equivalent  to  mak- 
ing him  the  Presiding  Bishop,  was  at 
least  the  preparatory  step  to  that  end, 
for  we  find  him  exercising  the  functions 
of  that  office  soon  afterwards..  He  took 
an  active  part  in  transferring  the  Saints 
from  Nauvoo,  Winter  Quarters,  Council 
Bluffs,  and  other  places  along  their 
route  westward,  after  the  Illinois 
exodus,  and  early  in  October,  1848,  he 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  with  a  com- 
pany he  had  himself  led  across  the 
Plains.  In  the  minutes  of  the  general 
conference  of  the  Church,  held  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  September  6,  1850 — the 
first  minutes  published  in  the  "  Valley" 
— his  name  appears  among  the  general 
authorities  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church.     His   counselors    were    Presi- 


dents Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  of  the  First  Presidency.  At 
the  same  conference  he  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Perpetual  Emigrating 
Fund  Committee,  which  there  had  its 
inception.  He  was  also  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  Trustee-in-Trust. 

Bishop  Whitney  died  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  1850,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  office  oi 
Presiding  Bishop,  with  the  other  posi- 
tions he  held,  was  thus  made  vacant.  In 
I  a  published  epistle  from  the  First  Presi- 
dency to  the  Church,  written  during  that 
month,  the  following  occurs:  "Presiding 
Bishop  Newel  K.  Whitney  died  very 
suddenly  on  the  23rd  inst.  *  *  *  * 
Bishop  Partridge  was  the  first  Presiding 
Bishop  in  the  Church  in  these  last  days, 
and  died  several  years  since.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  Whitney,  who  is  now 
gone  to  the  world  of  spirits."  This 
statement  bears  out  certain  ones  we 
have  made  heretofore,  to  the  effect  that 
Bishop  Edward  Partridge,  though  not 
holding  the  title,  was  at  one  time  virtu- 
ally in  the  position  of  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Church,  and  that  Bishop  Vinson 
Knight,  Samuel  H.  Smith  and  Shadrach 
Roundy,  though  called  to  preside  over 
the  bishopric  after  his  death,  are  not 
known  to  have  officiated  in  that 
capacity. 

The  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Whitney  was  filled  at  the  April 
Conference,  1851,  by  the  appointment 
of  Edward  Hunter,  who  was  then  Bishop 
of  the  Thirteenth  Ward,  to  succeed  him 
Other  vacancies  in  the  bishopric,  caused 
by  some  of  the  brethren  removing  to 
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other  parts,  were  also  supplied.  The 
city  at  that  time  was  divided  into  nine- 
teen bishops'  wards,  bounded  in  the 
same  way,  with  few  exceptions,  as  the 
first  nineteen  wards  are  to-day.  The 
Twentieth  Ward  was  subsequently 
formed,  and  the  Twenty-first  Ward 
more  recently  still. 

At  the  Conference  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
the  question  of  sending  families  to 
settle  San  Pete  Valley  had  been  con- 
sidered, Bishop  Whitney  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  project.  The  nuclei  of 
Utah,  Davis  and  Weber  Stakes  had 
already  been  formed,  and  in  December, 
1850,  the  Iron  County  pioneers,  headed 
by  Apostle  George  A.  Smith,  went  south 
and  founded  Parowan.  Stakes  and 
branches,  with  their  presidents  and 
bishops,  were  organized  in  various  parts 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  colonizing  Saints  at 
home  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  building  up  of 
missions  and  branches  abroad. 

From  the  fifth  general  epistle  of  the 
First  Presidency,  written  and  published 
in  April,  1851,  we  excerpt  the  following: 
"During  the  early  part  of  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Deseret,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  incorporated  into  a  body 
politic,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  incorporation  given  by 
Christian  governments  to  religious  socie- 
ties, with  power  to  choose  a  trustee-in- 
trust and  assistant  trustees  to  hold  the 
property  and  manage  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Church  for  its  benefit  and 
convenience ;  and  during  the  present 
general  conference  President  Brigham 
Young  was  unanimously  and  legally 
elected  trustee-in-trust  of  the  Church, 
and  Edward  Hunter  assistant  trustee 
and  Presiding  Bishop." 

Edward  Hunter  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal committee  known  as  the  Perpetual 
Emigrating  Poor  Fund  Committee,  out 
of  which  grew  the  mammoth  Perpetual 
Emigration  Fund  Company,  whose  oper- 
ations have  done  so  much  towards 
peopling,  with  souls  from  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Utah.    The  other  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee were  Willard  Snow  and  Daniel 
Spencer. 

The  counselors  to  Bishop  Hunter  in 
the  Presiding  Bishopric  were  at  first  the 
same  as  those  of  his  predecessor.  Being 
asked  whom  he  wanted  for  counselors, 
he  named  Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  who  accordingly  assumed  that 
responsibility.  On  October  12th,  1856, 
Leonard  W.  Hardy  and  Jesse  C.  Little 
were  chosen  in  lieu  of  Presidents  Young 
and  Kimball,  whose  other  duties,  ardu- 
ous and  ever  increasing,  demanded 
their  whole  time  and  attention.  The 
Presidency  did  not  lose  interest  in  the 
Bishops  and  their  labors,  however,  and 
it  was  their  delight  to  meet  with  them 
whenever  practicable.  The  last  meet- 
ing President  Young  ever  attended,  was 
the  Bishops'  meeting  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
only  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 

The  personnel  of  the  Presiding  Bish- 
opric remained  as  last  given  until  the 
ninth  of  October,  1874,  when  Robert  T. 
Burton  was  chosen  to  succeed  Bishop 
Little  as  second  counselor,  the  latter 
having  tendered  his  resignation  on  ac- 
count of  his  business  requiring  his 
almost  constant  absence  from  the  city. 
The  "United  Order  of  Zion"  had  been 
organized  on  the  ninth  of  May,  preced- 
ing, with  Bishop  Hunter  as  its  assistant 
treasurer. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edward  Hunter  died 
on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1883,  at  the 
ripe  age  x>f  ninety  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  B.  Preston,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  Cache  Stake  of  Zion,  who 
was  chosen  and  sustained  as  Presiding 
Bishop  of  {he  Church,  on  April  6th,  1884. 
He  retained  as  his  counselors  those  of 
the  late  Bishop  Hunter,  viz:  Leonard  W. 
Hardy  and  Robert  T.  Burton. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Bishop's  meet- 
ing held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  night 
of  April  10th,  four  days  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishop  Preston  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood, 
will  here  be  interesting.  We  clip  them 
from  the  Deseret  Evening  News  of  April 
nth,  1884: 

"The  Bishops  met  in  their  regular 
semi-monthly  meeting,  at  the  Social 
Hall,  last  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  Pre- 
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siding  Bishop  Wm.  B.  Preston,  and 
Counselors  presiding.  There  were  pre- 
sent also,  of  the  Stake  authorities,  Presi- 
dents Angus  M.  Cannon  and  Jos.  E. 
Taylor.  After  the  usual  opening  exer- 
cises, with  prayer  by  Counselor  L.  W. 
Hardy,  the  Presiding  Bishop  requested 
him  to  address  the  meeting. 

"Bishop  Hardy  stated  that  it  had  been 
deemed  wisdom  to  discontinue  these 
meetings  from  to-night,  and  as  this  was 
the  last  one  of  a  long  series  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Bishopric,  he 
felt  like  saying  a  few  words  to  his 
brethren  before  him.  He  referred  to 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
the  Bishops  of  the  city  used  to  meet  in 
a  little  room,  twelve  feet  by  twelve, 
which  used  to  stand  near  the  Council 
House,  and  when  each  Bishop  would 
take  his  turn  in  bringing  tallow  candles 
to  light  the  house;  whereas,  they  now 
had  this  commodious  hall  to  meet  in, 
with  gas  and  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. He  said  the  records  which  had 
been  kept  of  these  meetings  were 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Church.  The  First  Presidency  and 
Apostles  had  often  met  with  the  Bishops, 
and  the  books  contained  many  of  their 
choice  sayings.  The  last  meeting  Presi- 
dent Young  ever  attended  in  this  life 
was  the  Bishops'  meeting,  he  having 
been  taken  sick  that  very  night  with  his 
final  illness.  The  speaker  had  much 
enjoyed  these  gatherings  and  his  long 
and  intimate  association  with  the  late 
Presiding  Bishop,  and  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  Brother 
Preston  as  his  successor.  He  felt  to 
thank  the  Bishops  for  their  long  and 
arduous  labors,  and  the  respect  shown 
him  by  all,  and  on  this  the  last  occasion 
of  their  assembling  together  in  this 
capacity,  he  felt  to  say  with  all  his  heart: 
'God  bless  the  Bishops.' 

"Presiding  Bishop  Wm.  B.  Preston 
said  he  was  glad  to  meet  here  with  his 
brethren.  He  had  often  heard  of  the 
Bishops'  meetings  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
had  attended  them  whenever  he  had 
opportunity,  and  had  always  heard  them 
highly  spoken  of.  They  had  subserved 
the  end  for  which  they  were  instituted, 


but  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the 
Stakes  of  Zion  now  rendered  them  un- 
necessary. President  Taylor  and  the 
Authorities  were  willing  for  them  to  be 
discontinued  and  this  met  his  mind  also. 
The  business  hitherto  transacted  in  them 
properly  belonged  to  the  monthly  Priest- 
hood meetings,  where  full  liberty  was 
given  the  Bishops  to  bring  up  any  busi- 
ness that  needed  attention  in  a  general 
way.  In  regard  to  his  recent  calling  to 
preside  over  the  Bishops,  he  felt  that  if 
he  had  had  his  own  will  he  would  not 
be  here,  but  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  any  more  entitled  to  his  own  will  in 
such  matters,  than  He  who  came  not 
to  do  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  who  sent  Him,  and  therefore  he 
felt  satisfied  with  what  had  taken  place; 
and  while  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
promises,  he  would  say  that  he  hoped 
always  to  be  found  standing  in  his  lot 
and  place,  trying  to  do  his  duty.  He 
had  sometimes  felt,  when  contemplating 
the  onerous  duties  of  a  Bishop,  in  which 
he  had  had  experience  since  1857,  that 
it  was  a  thankless  office.  Paul  said, 
'He  who  desireth  the  office  of  a  Bishop, 
desireth  a  good  thing.'  The  speaker 
said  he  sometimes  felt  like  adding,  'and 
a  good  deal  of  hard  work.'  But  God  had 
always  blessed  him  in  trying  to  magnify 
his  office,  and  in  this  was  the  secret  of 
every  Bishop's  success  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  calling. 

"He  showed  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  with  the  times,  as  Bishop  Hunter 
used  to  say,  and  with  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  would  come  about 
continually  in  the  growth  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  under  the  counsels  of  His 
servants  in  authority.  He  cited  an  illus- 
tration often  used  by  President  George 
A.  Smith,  who  compared  the  growth  of 
this  work  to  the  growth  of  a  stalk  of 
corn.  'What  is  that?'  one  might  ask, 
as  the  tender  blade  shot  up  from  the  soil. 
'That  is  a  stalk  of  corn,'  would  be  the 
reply.  Some  time  would  elapse  and  the 
single  blade  would  have  grown  into  a 
stalk  with  several  large  leaves  hanging 
to  it.  'What  is  that?'  the  same  person 
would  ask.  'That  is  a  stalk  of  corn.' 
'Impossible!'   the  querist  would  retort, 
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'I  know  what  a  stalk  of  corn  is,  and  this 
does  not  resemble  it  a  particle.'  After  a 
while  the  silk  tassels  would  appear  and 
the  ears  come  forth,  as  the  stalk  con- 
tinued to  ripen,  and  unless  the  observer 
kept  pace  with  the  changes  which 
growth  and  ripeness  would  bring,  he 
would  be  completely  left  in  the  back- 
ground, as  was  the  case  with  those  who 
failed  to  realize  that  the  course  of  God's 
kingdom  is  onward  and  its  progress 
never-ending. 

"The  Bishops  should  not  assume  too 
much  labor  themselves,  and  try  to  be 
Bishop,  Priest,  Teacher  and  Deacon  all 
at  once,  but  should  divide  the  labor 
and  give  every  man  a  chance  to  magnify 
his  calling.  Every  quorum  should  be 
complete  and  in  active  working  order, 
not  alone  to  lighten  the  labor,  but  to  get 
young  men  into  the  harness  early,  that 
they  might  grow  up  in  discipline,  form 
steady  habits  and  be  useful.  It  was  not 
near  so  easy  to  break  in  a  wild  horse, 
five  years  old,  as  it  was  to  take  it  when  it 
was  younger  and  more  easily  controlled. 
The  humble,  faithful  Deacon  who  mag- 
nified his  office  was  more  honored  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  the  High  Priest 
who  did  not  honor  his  calling. 

"Counselor  R.  T.  Burton  reminded 
the  Bishops  to  send  in  their  reports  of 
local  receipts  and  disbursements,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  amounts 
they  needed  from  the  General  office  to 
make  up  the  deficit  for  the  support  of 
their  poor.  It  was  the  design  to  let  each 
Bishop  henceforth  have  the  disbursing 
of  funds  drawn  from  the  General  Office 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  his  Ward, 
and  take  this  labor  off  the  Presiding 
Bishopric;  therefore,  a  report  of  what 
would  be  needed,  say  in  the  next  six 
months,  as  based  upon  the  amount 
obtained  from  the  General  Office  during 
the  past  half  year,  was  required  of 
each  Bishop,  together  with  a  brief  re- 
port of  Ward  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, such  as  in  fast  meetings  and  Relief 
Societies. 

"President  A.  M.  Cannon  felt  to  wel- 
come Bishop  Preston  to  the  position  he 
had  been  called  to.  He  had  loved 
Bishop  Edward  Hunter  as  a  father,  and 


he  was  glad  that  so  good  and  able  a 
man  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  testified  that  it  was  the  Lord's 
will;  even  before  it  was  generally  known 
who  would  be  the  presiding  bishop,  he 
had  been  impressed  by  the  Spirit  that 
Brother  Preston  was  the  man.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  self-subjec- 
tion, of  honoring  all  men  in  their  proper 
places,  and  of  the  creation  of  labor  for 
the  poor,  of  home  manufactures,  and 
union  and  faithfulness  among  God's 
people  in  promoting  Zion's  interests. 
Many  other  good  things,  which  limited 
space  precludes,  were  said,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  sine  die.  Bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  President 
Joseph  E.  Taylor." 

On  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1884,  death 
summoned  to  the  spirit  world  Bishop  L. 
W.  Hardy,  Bishop  Preston's  first  coun- 
selor. His  place  remained  vacant  until 
the  following  October,  when  in  General 
Conference  the  organization  of  the  Pre- 
siding Bishopric  was  once  more  made 
complete  by  the  calling  of  Robert  T. 
Burton  and  John  Q.  Cannon  to  act  as  first 
and  second  counselors,  respectively. 

In  order  that  some  idea  may  be  given 
of  the  growth  and  present  numerical 
status  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  par- 
ticularly the  Bishopric,  we  here  present 
a  full  list,  revised  and  corrected  from 
latest  reports,  of  the  names  of  Bishops 
in  all  the  organized  Stakes  of  Zion.  The 
letters  P.  E.,  wherever  they  occur,  stand 
for  Presiding  Elder: 

Presiding  Bishopric. — Wm.  B.  Pres- 
ton, Presiding  Bishop;  Robert  T.  Burton 
and  John  Q.  Cannon,  Counselors. 

Bannock  Stake. — Bingham  County, 
Idaho:  Beaver  Canyon,  Abraham  Red- 
ford,  P.  E.;  Burton,  George  Foss,  P.  E.; 
Cedar  Buttes,  R.  L.  Bybee;  Eagle  Rock, 
J.  D.  Evans,  P.  E.;  Lewisville,  R.  F. 
Jardine;  Lyman,  Sidney  Weekes;  Parker, 
W.  M.  Parker;  Rexburg,  T.  E.  Ricks,  Jr.; 
Salem,  G.  H.  B.  Harris;  Sand  Creek, 
Cadwalader  Owens,  P.  E.;  Teton,  John 
Donaldson;  Wilford,  T.  S.  Smith. 

Bear  Lake  Stake.  —  Bear  Lake 
County,  Idaho:  Bennington,  A.  R. 
Wright;  Berne,  John  Kuntz,  P.  E.;  Bloom- 
ington,  Wm.  Hulme;  Cottonwood,  S.  A. 
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Wilcox;  Fish  Haven,  John  Stock;  George- 
town, H.A.Lewis;  Liberty,  E.N.Austin; 
Montpelier,  Samuel  Matthews;  Nounan, 
John  Kinner,  P.  E.;  Ovid,  Peter  Jensen; 
Paris — First  Ward,  Wm.  West;  Second 
Ward,  Robert  Price;  Preston,  H.  H. 
Dalrymple;  St.  Charles,  J.  A.  Hunt. 
Bingham  County,  Idaho:  Soda  Springs, 
Daniel  Lau,  P.  E.;  Rich  County,  Utah: 
Garden  City,  Robert  Calder;  Laketown, 
Ira  Nebeker;  Meadowville,  Joseph  Kim- 
ball; Randolph,  A.  McKinnon;  Woodruff, 
W.  H.  Lee. 

Beaver  Stake. — Beaver  County,Utah. 
Adamsville,  J.  H.Joseph;  Beaver — First 
Ward,  C.  D.  White;  Second  Ward,  J.  X. 
Smith;  Greenville,  Benjamin  Lilley white; 
Milford,  E.  B.  Tanner;  Minersville,  James 
McKnight. 

Box  Elder  Stake.  —  Box  Elder 
County,  Utah:  Bear  River  City,  Carl 
Jensen;  Brigham  City  —  First  Ward, 
Henry  Tingey;  Second  Ward,  Alvin 
Nichols;  Third  Ward,  A.  Madsen;  Fourth 
Ward,  John  Welch;  Deweyville,  J.  C. 
Dewey;  Grouse  Creek,  C.  Kimber; 
Honeyville,  Abraham  Hunsaker;  Man- 
tua, P.  C.  Jensen;  North,  Thos.  Harper; 
Park  Valley,  E.  D.  Meecham;  Plymouth, 
M.  J.  Richards;  Portage,  O.  C.  Hoskins; 
Snowville,  A.  Goodliffe;  Three  Mile, 
O.  A.  Perry;  Washakie,  I.  D.  Zundel; 
Willard  City,  George  Facer.  Oneida 
County,  Idaho:  Neelyville,  Wm.  Neely; 
Rock  Creek,  Isaac  Thorn. 

Cache  Stake.— Cache  County,  Utah: 
Benson,  Alma  Harris;  Clarkston,  John 
Jardine;  Coveville,  J.  C.  Larsen;  Hyde 
Park,  Robert  Daines;  Hyrum,  S.  M. 
Molen;  Lewiston,  W.  H.  Lewis;  Logan- 
First  Ward,  B.  M.  Lewis;  Second  Ward, 
Henry  Ballard;  Third  Ward,  Robert 
Davidson;  Fourth  Ward,  T.  X.  Smith; 
Fifth  Ward,  Wm.  Hyde;  Sixth  Ward,  A. 
L.  Sanchy;  Seventh  Ward,  Isaac  Smith; 
Mendon,  Henry  Hughes;  Millville,  G.  O. 
Pitkin;  Newton,  Hans  Funk;  Paradise, 
Samuel  Oldham;  Providence,  Robert 
Leatham;  Richmond,  W.  L.  Skidmore; 
Smithfield,  G.  L.  Farrell;  Trenton,  J.  B. 
Jardine;  Wellsville,  W.  H.  Maughan. 
.  Davis  Stake.— Davis  County,  Utah: 
Bountiful,  East,  Chester  Call;  Bountiful, 
South, Wm.  Brown;  Bountiful,  West,Wm. 


S.  Muir,  Jr.;  Centreville,  Nathan  Cheney; 
Farmington.J.M.Seciist;  Hooper.South, 
Edwin  Parker;  Kaysville,  Peter  Barton; 
Weber,  South,  David  S.  Cook. 

Eastern  Arizona  Stake. — Apache 
County,  Arizona:  Alpine,  E.  A.  Noble; 
Amity,  A.  N.  Holden;  Erastus,  S.  E. 
Johnson;  Heber,G. C.Williams;  Meadow, 
Peter  Laacson;  Navajo,  Ernest  Teitjen; 
Nutriaso,  Benjamin  Noble;  Omer,  J.  T. 
Eager;  Show  Low,  Hans  Hansen;  Snow- 
flake,  John  Hunt;  St.  John,  D.  K.  Udall; 
Taylor,  J.  H.  Standffird;  Woodruff,  J.  C. 
Owen.  Socorro  County,  New  Mexico: 
Pleasanton,  W.  C.  McLellan. 

Emery  Stake. — Emery  County,  Utah: 
Castle  Dale,  Henning  Olsen;  Ferron, 
Fred.  Olsen;  Huntington,  Charles  Pulsi- 
pher; Moab,  R.  H.  Stewart;  Molen,  L. 
S.  Beach;  Muddy,  Casper  Christiansen; 
Orangeville,  Jasper  Robertson;  Price, 
George  Frantzen. 

Juab  Stake.  —  Juab  County,  Utah: 
Eureka,  John  Beck;  Juab,  Elmer  Taylor, 
P.  E.;  Levan,  Neils  Aagaard;  Mona,  J. 
W.  Haws;  Nephi— First  Ward,  W.  H. 
Warner;  Second  Ward,  David  Udall. 

Kanab  Stake. — Kane  County,  Utah: 
Factory,  Thomas  Stalworthy;  Glendale, 
R.  J.  Cutler;  Johnson,  W.  D.  Johnson, 
P.  E.;  Kanab,  R.  S.  Robinson;  Lee's 
Ferry,  W.  M.  Johnson;  Moccasin,  Alvin 
Heaton;  Mount  Carmel,  H.  B.  M.  Jolly; 
Orderville,  H.W.  Esplin;  Pahreah,  T.W. 
Smith;  Ranch,  J.  W.  Seaman;  Upper 
Kanab,  R.  S.  Robinson. 

Little  Colorado  Stake. — Apache 
County,  Arizona:  Moan  Coppy,  A.  L. 
Farnsworth;  St.  Joseph,  J.  H.  Richards; 
Sunset,  P.  W.  Nelson;  Tonto  Basin,  Rial 
Allen;  Wilford,  J.  H.  James. 

Maricopa  Stake. — Maricopa  County, 
Arizona:  Alma,  O.  M.  Stewart;  Lehi,  T. 
E.  Jones;  Mesa,  E.  Pomeroy;  Papago, 
C.  S.  Peterson;  Tempe,  T.  E.  Jones. 

Millard  Stake.  —  Millard  County, 
Utah:  Deseret,  J.  S.  Black;  Fillmore, 
Thos.  E.  Callister;  Holden,  D.  R.  Stevens; 
Kanosh,  A.  A.  Kimball;  Leamington,  L. 
N.  Christianson;  Meadow  Creek,  H.  B. 
Bennett;  Oak  Creek,  Peter  Anderson; 
Scipio,  Thomas  Yates. 

Morgan  Stake.  —  Morgan  County, 
Utah:   Croydon,  John  Hopkins;   Enter- 
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prise,  J.  K.  Hall;  Milton,  Eli  Whitear; 
Morgan,  North,  O.  B.  Anderson;  Morgan, 
South,  Charles  Turner;  Peterson,  James, 
Carrigan;  Porterville,  East,  J.  R.  Porter; 
Porterville,  West,  Samuel  Carter;  Rich- 
ville,  A.  D.  Dickson. 

Oneida  Stake.  —  Oneida  County, 
Idaho:  Cherry  Creek,  J.  D.  Jones;  Clif- 
ton, Harvey  Dixon;  Fairview,  Heman 
Hyde;  Franklin,  L.  I.  Hatch;  Malad, 
George  Stuart;  Mink  Creek,  Rasmus 
Rasmussen;  Preston,  W.  C.  Parkinson; 
Riverdale,  Peter  Preece;  Samaria,  Jonah 
Evans;  St.  John,  J.  P.  Harrison;  Weston, 
A.  A.  Allen.  Bingham  County,  Idaho: 
Chesterfield,  P.  P.  Willey;  Marsh  Valley, 
M.  L.  Gruwell;  Mormon,  J.  B.  Thatcher; 
Mound  Valley,  H.  H.  Williams;  Oxford, 
N.  R.  Lewis. 

Panguitch  Stake. — Garfield  County, 
Utah:  Cannonville,  Wm.  J.  Henderson; 
Escalante,  A.  P.  Schow;  Hillsdale,  Seth 
Johnson;  Marion,  Culbert  King;  Pan- 
guitch— First  Ward,  J.  C.  Davis;  Second 
Ward,  H.  S.  Church.  Piute  County, 
Kingston,  William  King. 

Parowan  Stake. — Iron  County,Utah: 
Cedar  City,  Henry  Lunt;  Kanarra,  Wm. 
P.  Willis;  Paragoonah,  Wm.  E.  Jones; 
Parowan — First  Ward,  Wm.  C.  Mitchell; 
Second  Ward,  Jno.  E.  Dalley;  Summit, 
S.  C.  Hulet. 

Salt  Lake  Stake. — Salt  Lake  Coun- 
ty, Utah:  Salt  Lake  City— First  Ward, 
Joseph  Warburton;  Second  Ward,  Sam- 
uel Peterson;  Third  Ward,  Jacob  Weiler; 
Fourth  Ward,  Harrison  Sperry;  Fifth 
Ward,  S.  M.  T.  Seddon;  Sixth  Ward,  W. 
H.  Hickenlooper;  Seventh  Ward,  Wm. 
Thorne;  Eighth  Ward,  E.  F.  Sheets; 
Ninth  Ward,  S.  A.  Woolley;  Tenth 
Ward,  Adam  Speirs;  Eleventh  Ward, 
Alexander  McRae;  Twelfth  Ward,  H.  B. 
Clawson;  Thirteenth  Ward,  Millen  At- 
wood;  Fourteenth Ward,Thomas  Taylor; 
Fifteenth  Ward,  Joseph  Pollard;  Six- 
teenth Ward,  Frederick  Kesler;  Seven- 
teenth Ward,  John  Tingey;  Eighteenth 
Ward,  O.  F.  Whitney;  Nineteenth  Ward, 
James  Watson;  Twentieth  Ward,  John 
Sharp;  Twenty-first  Ward,  W.  L.  N.Allen. 
Country  Wards — Big  Cottonwood,  D.  B. 
Brinton;  Brighton, Frederick  Schoenfeldt; 
East  Mill  Creek,  John  Neff;   Farmers,  L. 


H.  Mousley;  Granger,  Daniel  McRae; 
Granite,  S.  J.  Despain;  Herriman,  James 
Crane;  Mill  Creek,'j.C.  Hamilton;  Moun- 
tain Dell,  W.  B.  Hardy;  North  Jordan, 
Samuel  Bennion;  Pleasant  Green,  I.  M. 
Hardman ;  Sandy,  Ezekiel  Holman ; 
South  Cottonwood,  J.  S.  Rawlins;  South 
Jordan,  W.  A.  Bills;  South  Willow  Creek, 
(Draper),  I.  M.  Stewart;  Sugar  House, 
A.  G.  Driggs;  Union,  Ishmael  Phillips; 
West  Jordan,  Archibald  Gardner. 

Sanpete  Stake. — Sanpete,  County, 
Utah:  Chester,  R.  N.  Allred;  Ephraim— 
First  Ward,  L.  S.  Anderson;  Second 
Ward,  C.  C.  N.  Dorius;  Fairview,  Amasa 
Tucker;  Fayette,  John  Bartholomew; 
Fountain  Green,  James  Yorgason;  Gun- 
nison, C.  A.  Madsen;  Indianola,  John 
Spencer;  Manti,  North,  Wm.  T.  Reid; 
Manti,  South,  Hans  Jensen;  Mayfield,  C. 
C.  Olsen;  Moroni.  J.  W.  Irons;  Mount 
Pleasant,  North,  N.  P.  Madsen;  Mount 
Pleasant,  South,  Wm.  S.  Seeley;  Petty- 
ville,  J.  L.  Peacock;  Spring  City.  J.  A. 
Allred;  Wells,  J.  E.  Reese. 

Sevier  Stake. — Sevier  County,  Utah: 
Annabelle,  J.  S.  Staker,  P.  E.;  Aurora, 
H.  M.  Payne;  Burrville,  W.  H. 
Clowerd;  Cainsville,  G.  S.  Rust,  P.  E.; 
Elsinore,  J.  W.  Sylvester;  Glenwood,  A. 
T.  Oldroyd;  Gooseberry,  A.J.  Russell, 
P.  E.;  Greenwich,  Geo.  Hatch,  P.  E.; 
Inverury,  B.  H.  Greenwood;  Joseph,  G. 
A.  Murdock;  Monroe,  D.  L.  Harris;  Red- 
mond, John  Johnson;  Richfield — First 
Ward,  Paul  Poulson;  Second  Ward,  J.  S. 
Home;  Salina,  Jens  Jensen;  Teasdale, 
Geo.  Coleman,  P.  E.;  Vermillion,  Peter 
Gattfredson.  Piute  County,  Utah:  Blue 
Valley,  Henry  Giles,  P.  E.;  Freemont, 
E.  H.  Blackburn;  Grass  Valley,  J.  H. 
Wright;  Thurber,  Geo.  Brinkerhoff. 

St.  George  Stake.  —  Washington 
County,  Utah:  Bellevue,  James  Sylves- 
ter, P.  E.;  Duncan,  D.  B.  Ott,  P.  E.; 
Grafton,  A.  H.  Russell,  P.  E.;  Glen 
Edwin,  Edwin  Hamblin,  P.  E.;  Gunlock, 
J.  S.  Huntsman;  Hamblin,  G.  O.  Holt,  P. 
E.;  Harmony,  W.  D.  Pace;  Harrisburg, 
O.  B.  Adams,  P.  E.;  Hebron,  T.  S.  Terry; 
Leeds,  G.  H.  Crosby;  Middleton,  Thomas 
Harper,  P.  E.;  Mountain  Dell,  Wm.  Isom, 
P.  E.;  Pine  Valley,  F.  W.  Jones;  Pinto, 
Robert    Knell;     Price,    N.   R.  Fawcett; 
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Rockville,  C.  N.  Smith;  Santa  Clara,  J. 
G.  Hafen;  Shonesberg,  Oliver  Demill,  P. 
E.;  Springdale,  Squire  Hepworth,  P.  E.; 
St.  George — First  Ward,  Thomas  Judd; 
Second  Ward,  Walter  Granger;  Third 
Ward,  C.  A.  Terry;  Fourth  Ward,  D.  H. 
Cannon;  Toquer,  W.  A.  Bringhurst,  Vir- 
gen,  John  Parker;  Washington,  Marcus 
Funk.  Lincoln  County,  Nevada:  Bunker, 
Edward  Bunker,  Jr.;  Clover  Valley,  L. 
L.  Woods,  P.  E.;  Eagle  Valley,  J.  E. 
Hammond,  P.  E.;  Overton,  Isaiah  Cox; 
Panacea,  M.  L.  Lee;  Spring  Valley, 
Artemus  Millett,  P.  E. 

St.  Joseph  Stake. — Cochise  County, 
Arizona:  McDonald,  H.  J.  Home;  St. 
David,  M.  H.  Merrill,  P.  E.  Graham 
County:  Central,  Joseph  Cluff;  Curtis, 
M.  M.  Curtis;  Graham,  Jorgen  Jorgensen, 
Layton,  John  Welker;  Pima,  J.  K.  Rog- 
ers; Thatcher,  Samuel  Claridge. 

Summit  Stake.  —  Summit  County, 
Utah:  Coalville,  Robert  Salmon;  Echo, 
Elias  Asper;  Henneferville,  Charles 
Richens;  Hoytsville,  Alonzo  Winters; 
Kamas,  S.  F.  Atwood;  Park  City,  Jno. 
Holmberg,  P.  E.;  Parley's  Park,  G.  M. 
Pace;  Peoa,  Stephen  Walker;  Rockport, 
J.  M.  Malin;  Upton,  Jno.  Clark;  Wanship, 
E.  R.  Young,  Jr.  Uintah  County, 
Wyoming:  Almy,  James  Downs;  Evans- 
ton,  James  Brown,  Jr.  Green  River 
County,  Wyoming:  Rock  Springs,  Jas: 
Sime,  P.  E. 

Tooele  Stake.  —  Tooele  County, 
Utah:  Clover,  F.  De  St.  Jeor;  Deep 
Creek,  Wm.  Lee;  E.  T.  City,  W.  F.  Moss; 
Grantsville,  Edward  Hunter;  Lakeview, 
Moses  Martin;  St.  John,  G.  W.  Burridge; 
Tooele  City,  Thos.  Atkin,  Jr.;  Vernon, 
J.  C.  Sharp. 

Utah  Stake. — Utah  County,  Utah: 
Alpine,  T.  J.  McCullough;  American 
Fork,  Wm.  M.  Bromley;  Cedar  Fort,  Eli 
Bennett;  Goshen,  Wm.  Price;  Lehi,  T. 
R.  Cutler;  Payson,  J.  Tanner;  Pleasant 
Grove,  John  Brown;  Provo  Bench, 
Franklin  Coalter,  P.  E.;  Provo  City — 
First  Ward,  J.  P.  R.  Johnson;  Second 
Ward,  J.  W.  Loveless;  Third  Ward, 
Myron  Tanner;  Fourth  Ward,  J.  E.  Booth; 
Fifth  Ward,  Peter  Madsen;  Salem,  C.  D. 
Evans;  Santaquin,  George  Halliday; 
Spanish  Fork,  G.  D.  Snell;  Spring  Lake, 


Samuel  Openshaw;  Springville,  Nephi 
Packard.  Emery  County:  Pleasant 
Valley,  David  Williams. 

Wasatch  Stake. — Wasatch  County, 
Utah:  Centre,  Benjamin  Cluff;  Charles- 
ton, N.  C.  Murdock;  Heber,  East,  R.  S. 
Duke;  Heber,  West,  Henry  Clegg;  Mid- 
way, D.  Van  Wagoner;  Wallsburg,  W. 
E.  Nuttall;  Woodland,  Henry  Moon. 
Uintah  County:  Ashley,  Jeremiah  Hatch; 
Mountain  Dell,  Thos.  Bingham. 

Weber  Stake.— Weber  County,  Utah: 
Eden,  David  McKay;  Harrisville,  P.  G. 
Taylor;  Hooper,  Gilbert  Belnap;  Hunts- 
ville,  F.  A.  Hammond;  Lynn,  D.  F. 
Thomas;  Marriott,  James  Richie;  Mound 
Fort,  David  Moore;  North  Ogden,  Thos. 
Wallace;  Ogden— First  Ward,  B.  C. 
Critchelow;  Second  Ward,  Robert  Mc- 
Quarrie;  Third  Ward,  Winslow  Farr; 
Fourth  Ward,  Edwin  Stratford;  Plain 
City,  G.  W.  Bramwell,  Jr.;  Pleasant 
View,  E.  W.  Wade;  Riverdale,  Sanford 
Bingham;  Slaterville,  J.  A.  Allred;  Uintah, 
D.  M.  Stuart;  West  Weber,  J.  I.  Hart; 
Wilson,  B.  H.  Bingham. 

Each  Bishop  has  two  counselors,  and 
besides  these  there  are  quorums  ot 
Priests,  Teachers  and  Deacons  under 
their  jurisdictions.  The  Bishop  and  his 
counselors  are  High  Priests  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,  presiding  as  such, 
in  award  capacity,  overall  Church  mem- 
bers in  their  wards,  and  as  Bishops  or 
judges  having  original,  though  not  final 
jurisdiction,  in  the  trial  of  all  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  God,  when  members 
of  their  respective  wards.  Minor  of- 
fenses, disputes,  evil  speaking,  etc., 
such  as  are  not  of  a  difficult  nature,  if 
not  settled  between  the  parties  them- 
selves, should  be  mediated  and  settled 
by  the  Teachers.  If  the  Teacher  cannot 
reconcile  them,  he  is  required  to  report 
them,  with  any  iniquity  that  he  finds 
existing,  to  the  Bishop's  court;  the 
decisions  of  which  are  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  High  Council  of  the*  Stake. 

We  have  thus  traced,  very  imperfectly 
it  is  confessed,  the  historical  thread  of 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Many  details 
have  doubtless  been  omitted,  and  neces- 
sarily so,  not  only  because  lack  of  time 
forbade    further    research,  but    limited 
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space  would  preclude  a  fuller  presenta- 
tion. We  trust  that  our  labors,  prose- 
cuted in  the  hurried  intervals  of  busi- 
ness, however  crude  the  results  may 
appear,  have  not  been  in  vain,  but  that 
sufficient  interest  has  been  awakened  by 
the  perusal  of  these  articles,  to  impel 
the  reader  to  dive  deeper  into  the  sub- 
ject and  bring  up  pearls  of  knowledge 
left  untouched  and  thickly  strewn  upon 
the  floor  of  this  sea  of  information. 

A  few  words,  before  taking  leave  of 
the  subject,  upon  the  theme  of  sacrificial 
offerings,  with  which  the  Priest's  office, 
in  ancient  times,  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected. The  words  of  the  angel,  John 
the  Baptist,  as  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  heads  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  and  conferred  upon  them  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  were  these:  "Upon 
you  my  fellow  servants,  in  the  name  of 
Messiah,  I  confer  the  Priesthood  of 
Aaron,'  which  holds  the  keys  of  the 
ministering  of  angels,  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  repentance,  and  of  baptism  by 
immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and 
this  shall  never  be  taken  again  from  the 
earth,  until  the  sons  of  Levi  do  offer 
again  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  in  right- 
eousness." Those  who  have  supposed 
that  the  law  of  sacrifice  was  done  away 
in  Christ,  and  that  after  He,  the  great 
sacrifice,  was  offered  up,  all  minor  sacri- 
fices typical  of  His  atonement  were 
abolished,  have  probably  been  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  significance  of 
the  angel's  words  in  relation  to  a  future 
offering  by  the  purified  sons  of  Levi. 
We  will  merely  ask  why  a  sacrifice 
cannot  be  the  symbol  of  a  past, "as  well  as 
a  future  event,  and  be  offered  up  in 
commemoration  of  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter  with  perfect  propriety,  and 
then  refer  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  and 
better  explanation,  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  delivered  at  Nauvoo,  Illi- 
nois, in  October,  1840.     Said  he: 

'All  things  had  under  the  authority  of 
the  Priesthood  at  any  former  period, 
shall  be  had  again,  bringing  to  pass  the 
restoration  spoken  of  by  the  mouths  of 
all  the  holy  Prophets;  then  shall  the 
sons  of  Levi  offer  an  acceptable  sacri- 


fice to  the  Lord.  See  Malachi,  iii:  3. 
And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier 
of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  the  sons 
of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and 
silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto  the 
Lord.' 

"It  is  generally  supposed  that  sacrifice 
was  entirely  done  away  when  the  Great 
Sacrifice  was  offered  up,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  the  ordinance 
of  sacrifice  in  future;  but  those  who 
assert  this  are  certainly  not  acquainted 
with  the  duties,  privileges,  and  authority 
of  the  Priesthood,  or  with  the  Prophets. 

"The  offering  of  sacrifice  has  ever 
been  connected,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  Priesthood.  It  began 
with  the  Priesthood,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued until  after  the  coming  of  Christ, 
from  generation  to  generation.  We 
frequently  have  mention  made  of  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  by  the  servants 
of  the  Most  High  in  ancient  days,  prior 
to  the  law  of  Moses;  which  ordinances 
will  be  continued  when  the  Priesthood 
is  restored  with  all  its  authority,  power 
and  blessings. 

"It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  were  en- 
tirely consumed.  This  was  not  the  case; 
if  you  read  Leviticus,  second  chapter, 
second  and  third  verses,  you  will  observe 
that  the  priests  took  a  part  as  a  memor- 
ial, and  offered  it  up  before  the  Lord, 
while  the  remainder  was  kept  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Priests;  so  that  the 
offerings  and  sacrifices  are  not  all  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar — but  blood  is 
sprinkled,  and  the  fat  and  certain  other 
portions  are  consumed. 

"These  sacrifices,  as  well  as  every  or- 
dinance belonging  to  the  Priesthood, 
will,  when  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  built,  and  the  sons  of  Levi  be  purified, 
be  fully  restored  and  attended  to  in  all 
their  powers,  ramifications  and  blessings. 
This  ever  did  and  ever  will  exist  when 
the  powers  of  the  Melchisedek  Priest- 
hood are  sufficiently  manifest;  else  how 
can  the  restitution  of  all  things  spoken 
of  by  all  the  holy  Prophets  be  brought 
to  pass?  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
the  law  of  Moses  will  be  established 
again   with  all  its  rites  and  variety  of 
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ceremonies;  this  has  never  been  spoken 
of  by  the  Prophets;  but  those  things 
which  existed  prior  to  Moses'  day,  name- 
ly, sacrifice,  will  be  continued. 

'"It  may  be  asked  by  some,  what  neces- 
sity for  sacrifiee,  since  the  great  sacrifice 
was  offered?  In  answer  to  which,  if  re- 
pentance, baptism  and  faith  existed 
prior  to  the  days  of  Christ,  what  neces- 
sity for  them  since  that  time?" 

With  the  above  able  exposition  from 
one  who  spake  by  divine  authority  and 
inspiration,  we  take  final  leave  of  the 
general  subject  of  the  Priesthood  of 
Aaron,  wishing  the  reader  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  it,  through  further  study 
and  reflection,  than  our  humble  efforts 
have  been  able  to  impart. 


WILLIAM    B.   PRESTON. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  office 
of  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, is  a  man 
well  fitted  for  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, which  that  office  imposes. 
Thoroughly  practical  in  his  views  and 
methods,  he  combines  the  intelligence 
of  the  progressive  business  man  with 
the  energy  and  ability  to  put  his  ideas 
into  execution.  A  man  more  of  deeds 
than  of  words,  though  not  lacking  in 
either  when  occasion  for  their  use  arises, 
Bishop  Preston  has  already  made  his 
presence  and  influence  vividly  felt  in 
the  sacred  and  important  calling,  for 
which  he  was  evidently  by  nature  and 
Deity  designed. 

William  Bowker  Preston  is  by  birth 
an  American,  a  native  of  Franklin 
County,  Virginia,  where  he  opened  his 
eyes  on  this  world  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  November,  1830.  His  early  ancestors 
were  from  Lancashire,  England,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  town  of  Preston, 
famous  in  Church  annals  as  the  place 
where  the  first  Gospel  sermon  was 
preached  in  Europe  in  this  dispensation, 
took  its  name  from  that  of  the  Bishop's 
family.  During  the  Catholic  persecu- 
tions which  marked  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  called  "bloody  Mary"  for  her 
crimes,  the  Prestons,  who  were  stout 
Protestants,  fled  to  Ireland,  and  during 

subsequent  persecutions  by  the  Catholics 
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in  the  "green  isle,"  several  members  of 
the  family  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
Bishop's  father  was  Christopher  Pres- 
ton, a  cousin  of  William  Ballard  Pres- 
ton, of  Virginia,  and  W.  C.  Preston,  of 
North  Carolina,  both  members  of  Con- 
gress from  their  respective  States.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Martha 
Mitchell  Claytor.  He  was  the  third  son 
and  child  in  a  family  of  seven. 

Christopher  Preston  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  and,  naturally  enough,  his  son 
William's  earliest  recollections  are  those 
of  the  harvest  field,  where  he  doubtless 
acquired  something  of  that  knowledge 
of  subduing  and  cultivating  the  earth 
which  in  after  years  fitted  him  for  his 
career  as  a  pioneer,  farmer  and  colonizer. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  changed  his 
avocation  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  for  that 
of  clerk  in  a  store,  first  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  his  home  and  afterwards 
at  Lynchburg,  forty-five  miles  from 
where  he  was  born.  He  continued  in 
that  occupation  until  the  year  1852,  when, 
as  a  youth  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
he  left  home  and  his  native  State  to 
see  and  battle  with  the  world. 

He  had  often  heard  of  the  wonderful 
land  of  California — the  golden  magnet 
of  the  great  west,  and  with  the  motive 
of  the  sight-seer  rather  than  the  placer- 
hunter,  he  was  drawn  thither  to  behold 
that  marvelous  amalgamation  of  men  of 
all  characters  and  nations,  which  the 
gold-thirsty  stream  of  emigration  was 
pouring  down  the  Pacific  slope  into  the 
lap  of  the  new  Eldorado.  Caring  little 
or  nothing  for  the  life  of  a  gold  hunter, 
and  having  gratified  the  original  desire 
which  impelled  him  westward,  he  settled 
down  as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in 
Yolo  County,  California.  He  had  for 
his  neighbors  the  Thatcher  family,  who 
were  "Mormons,"  and  it  was  through 
them  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  of  whom  till  then  he  had 
scarcely  heard. 

William  B.  Preston  was  baptized  into 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  by  Elder  Henry  G.  Boyle,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1857.     Immediately 
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afterwards,  he  was  called  into  the  minis- 
try by  President  George  Q.  Cannon, 
then  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Mission,  and,  being  ordained  an  Elder, 
traveled  in  Upper  California,  and  the 
regions  round  about.  He  labored  in 
that  capacity  until  President  Young,  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  called  home  all  the 
Elders  and  Saints,  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  Johnston's  army.  The  com- 
pany in  which  Elder  Preston  traveled 
to  Utah,  included  Moses  Thatcher,  the 
present  Apostle,  his  future  brother-in- 
law,  and  John  Q.  Cannon,  now  Bishop 
Preston's  second  counselor,  then  an 
infant  at  his  mother's  breast.  Henry  G. 
Boyle  was  captain  of  the  company,  he 
being  one  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  and 
familiar  with  the  route.  It  being  too 
late  in  the  season  to  cross  the  plains, 
they  traveled  south  from  Sacramento 
along  the  coast,  and  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  into  South- 
ern Utah,  thence  north  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  they  arrived  on  New 
Year's  day,  1S5S. 

The  acquaintance  of  Elder  Preston 
with  the  Thatcher  family,  and  their  sub- 
sequent friendship,  had  ripened  into  a 
fonder  feeling  for  one  of  its  members, 
and  on  the  twenty- fourth  of  February, 
the  second  month  after  their  arrival  in 
this  city,  he  took  to  wife  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Thatcher.  The  organization  of  "Minute 
Men,"  one  thousand  strong,  by  President 
Young,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  those 
stirring  times,  included  William  B.  Pres- 
ton, who  was  also  in  the  Utah  exodus 
or  "move,"  and  went  south  as  far  as 
Payson. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1858,  he  went 
back  to  the  Platte  bridge,  with  twenty- 
two  others,  to  bring  on  to  Utah  a  lot  of 
goods  and  merchandise,  cached  there  by 
the  "Y.  X.  Company,"  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  troubles  between  the  people  of  Utah 
and  the  government.  This  expedition 
involved  considerable  risk,  as  the  "Utah 
war"  was  hardly  over,  and  the  troops  at 
Fort  Bridger  were  still  watching  "Mor- 
mon" movements  with  suspicious  eyes. 
After  some  narrow  escapes,  the  mission 
of  the  bold  and  trusty  twenty-three  was 
successfully     accomplished,    and     they 


returned  in  safety  to  their  homes. 
Brother  Preston  prepared  to  settle  at 
Payson,  and  with  this  object  in  view, 
built  himself  a  house,  making  the  adobies 
and  shingles  with  his  own  hands.  The 
winter  following,  he  wenfr  with  a  com- 
pany of  others  into  California,  to  pur- 
chase clothing  and  merchandise  for 
Father  Thatcher's  store,  returning,  after 
an  eventful  experience  both  ways,  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  with  two  wagon-loads  of 
merchant  freight,  of  which  the  people  in 
those  early  times  stood  much  in  need. 

He  now  reconsidered  his  intention  ot 
locating  permanently  at  Payson,  and  re- 
cognizing in  the  settling  of  the  virgin 
valley  of  Cache,  opportunities  for  growth 
and  enterprise  which  the  more  thickly 
settled  locality  he  was  then  in  did  not 
present,  he,  in  connection  with  Father 
Thatcher  and  his  family  resolved  to 
move  north  and  assist  in  colonizing 
Cache  Valley.  Their  intention  was  car- 
ried into  effect  in  August,  1859,  when 
William  B.  Preston,  with  his  wife  and 
two  of  his  brothers-in-law,  John  B.  and 
Aaron  Thatcher,  left  Payson  and  jour- 
neyed to  Cache  Valley,  which  was  then 
a  region  of  grass  and  sage-brush. 

They  camped  and  prepared  to  locate 
on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Logan, 
of  which  they  were  among  the  principal 
founders.  "This  is  good  enough  for 
me," — the  laconic  speech  of  William  B. 
Preston,  as  he  halted  and  staked  out 
his  horses  on  the  grassy  banks  of  Logan 
river,  has  almost  become  a  proverb  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  flourishing  vale 
now  known  as  "Utah's  Granary."  They 
were  busy  at  work  erecting  their  house, 
working  day  and  night  at  it,  when,  in 
November  of  that  year,  Apostles  Orson 
Hyde  and  Ezra  T.  Benson  were  sent  by 
President  Young  to  organize  the  settle- 
ments of  Cache  Valley,  which  had  been 
located  under  the  direction  of  the 
veteran  pioneer,  Peter  Maughan. 

"Who  are  you  going  to  have  for 
Bishop  of  Logan  ?"  inquired  Apostle 
Hyde  of  Bishop  Maughan. 

The  latter,  pointing  out  Preston's 
house,  said: 

"  There  is  a  young  man  living  in  that 
house,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  enter- 
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prising,  go-ahead  man,  who,  I  think,  will 
make  a  good  Bishop.  He  and  the 
Thatcher  boys  have  done  the  most  in 
the  shape  of  building  and  improving 
during  the  time  they  have  been  here. 
They  have  worked  day  and  night." 

The  Apostles  seemed  satisfied  with 
this  honest,  plain-spoken  recommend, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  1859,  William  B.  Preston  was 
chosen,  ordained  and  set  apart  as  Bishop  , 
of  Logan,  under  the  hands  of  Orson 
Hyde,  Ezra  T.  Benson  and  Peter 
Maughan.  At  that  time  the  population 
of  Logan  was  made  up  of  seventeen 
families. 

The  next  enterprise  in  which  the 
young  Bishop  took  a  leading  and  active 
part  was  the  construction  of  the  Logan 
and  Hyde  Park  Canal,  and  its  success- 
ful accomplishment  with  the  beneficent 
results  that  have  followed,  are  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  native  energy  and 
character  force  of  William  B.  Preston. 
Early  in  the  year  i860,  while  two  feet  of 
snow  yet  "lingered  in  the  lap  of  spring," 
he  assisted  Surveyor  Jesse  W.  Fox  to  lay 
off  the  city  of  Logan,  and  during  that 
year  spent  much  of  his  time  in  receiving 
new-comers,  who  now  began  to  immi- 
grate thither  in  great  numbers,  and 
apportioning  off  and  selecting  for  them 
homes. 

In  1860-61,  a  new  apportionment  of 
representation  having  been  made,  by 
which  Cache  County  was  given  two 
representatives  and  one  counselor  in 
the  Territorial  Assembly,  at  the  ensuing 
election  Bishop  Preston  was  chosen  a 
representative  and  spent  the  winter  of 
1862-63  m  tne  Legislature.  Having 
made  two  trips  to  the  Missouri  river 
with  ox  teams  to  immigrate  the  poor, 
in  the  years  1863  and  1864,  he  spent  the 
winters  of  those  years  and  that  of  1865, 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. 

At  the  April  Conference  of  the  Church 
in  1865,  he  was  called  with  forty-six 
others  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  and  was 
given  charge  of  the  company  as  far  as 
New  York.  In  those  days  of  ox  teams 
and  stage  coaches,  such  a  trust  meant 
something  more  than  it  possibly  could   J 


nowadays.  They  left  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  ensuing,  and  on 
arriving  at  New  York  the  Bishop  decided, 
before  sailing,  to  visit  his  parents  in 
Virginia,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
thirteen  years,  and  of  whom  he  had 
heard  nothing  during  the  civil  war. 
He  found  them  broken  up  and  ruined  in 
property  by  the  war,  but  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  visit  with  them  nevertheless, 
and  after  a  brief  stay  among  his  rela- 
tives, retunned  to  New  York  and  sailed 
for  Liverpool. 

Arriving  at  that  port,. the  headquarters 
of  the  European  Mission,  on  Wednes- 
day, August  23d,  1865,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Newcastle  and  Durham  Confer- 
ence as  its  president,  where  he  labored 
until  January,  1866,  when,  at  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Birmingham,  he  was  called 
by  the  presidency  of  the  mission  to 
the  Liverpool  office,  to  take  charge  of 
the  business  department.  Here  he 
labored  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  visited  the  Paris  Exposition  in  August, 
1S67.  Released  from  his  mission  at  the 
expiration  of  three  and  a  half  years,  he 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  home  on  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  1868,  in  charge  of  a 
company  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  Saints, 
and  reached  Salt  Lake  City  early  in  the 
following  September. 

The  advent  of  the  great  railroad, 
which  was  then  being  pushed  ahead, 
gave  him  a  new  field  in  which  to  oper- 
ate, and  we  find  him  in  the  winter  of 
1868-69,  in  Echo  Canyon,  a  sub-con- 
tractor under  President  Brigham  Young, 
engaged  in  constructing  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad.  Returning  to  Logan,  he 
resumed  his  duties  as  Bishop,  and  at  the 
next  election  was  again  sent  to  repre- 
sent Cache  County  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. After  the  death  of  Bishop  Peter 
Maughan,  which  occurred  April  24th, 
1871,  Bishop  Preston  was  called  to  act  as 
presiding  Bishop  of  the  Cache  Stake  of 
Zion. 

The  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  was 
projected  in  the  month  of  August,  1871. 
Bishop  Preston  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  enterprise,  and  under  the 
advice  and  direction  of  President  Young, 
perhaps  did  more  than  any  one  else  in 
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uniting  the  people  of  Cache  Valley  upon 
the  execution  of  the  project.  A  com- 
pany was  organized  for  this  purpose  in 
1871,  with  John  W.  Young  as  President, 
and  William  B.  Preston  Vice-President 
and  Assistant  Superintendent.  The  road 
was  completed  to  Franklin  in  May  1874. 
Bishop  Preston  was  its  Vice-President 
until  the  property  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Union  Pacific  Company. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1877,  the  Cache 
Stake  of  Zion  was  re-organized  by  Presi- 
dent Young,  and  Moses  Thatcher  ap- 
pointed President,  with  William  B. 
Preston  as.  his  first  counselor.    This  was 


the  last  Stake  organized  by  President 
Young,  who  died  the  following  August. 
This  position  he  held  until  President 
Thatcher  was  called  into  the  quorum  of 
the  Twelve,  April,  1879,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  as  President  of  the 
Cache  Stake.. 

The  death  of  Presiding  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Hunter  on  October  16th,  1883,  left 
that  office  vacant  until  the  following 
spring,  when  in  General  Conference, 
April  6,  1884,  William  B.  Preston  was 
called  to  the  high  and  responsible  posi- 
tion which  he  now  occupies. 

O.  F.  Whitney. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


The  last  official  trial  and  execution 
of  a  witch  occurred  in  Pasen  in  1793, 
less  than  a  century  ago.  From  the 
fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and,  it  has  been 
said,  millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed  to 
the  blind  popular  belief  in  witchcraft. 
We  must  look  back  into  the  past, 
beyond  the  times  recorded  in  history, 
for  the  beginning  of  superstition;  and 
seek  for  its  origin  in  the  ignorance  of 
those  times. 

To  us,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  the 
storm,  the  ever  changing  aspect  of  the 
heavens  are  phenomena  not  incapable 
of  explanation.  Not  so,  with  the  ancients; 
they  viewed  with  awe  and  superstitious 
dread  the  many  exhibitions  of  Nature's 
forces.  Natural  laws  afford  us  the  ex- 
planation of  these  wonders;  but  they 
were  ignorant  of  such  laws,  and  beheld 
only  the  influence  of  spirits  of  mercy 
and  kindness  in  the  sunshine  and  those 
of  evil  in  the  storm. 

The  silence  of  virgin  forests,broken  only 
by  the  mysterious  crashing  of  a  decayed 
tree, or  the  rustling  of  the  serpent  through 
the  fallen  leaves,  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  unexplored  oceans,  and  the  sense 
of  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  all,  added 
to  the  natural  superstition  of  man  and 
assisted  in  peopling  the  air  with  demons. 
A  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  inherent; 
there  has  perhaps  never  been  a  people, 


which  did  not  have  in  a  higher  or  lower 
form  a  faith  in  the  unseen.  Indeed,  the 
religions  of  the  day,  professed  by  those 
who  wonder,  and  justly,  it  is  to  be  said, 
at  the  blindness  of  our  ancestors  in  their 
belief  in  witchcraft,  are  based  on  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
Being,  and  world  of  spirits.  It  is  not, 
then,  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us, 
that  the  supernatural  formed  the  chief 
element  of  the  creeds  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us;  but  it  is  so,  that 
correct  and  rational  views  should  have 
been  so  debased  and  perverted. 

In  seeking  further  for  the  origin  of 
superstitious  fancies,  we  may  gain  light 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  positions 
held  among  the  ancients  by  the  wise  men. 
They  were  looked  upon  with  wonder 
and  affection.  Their  wisdom  gave  them 
the  name  and  reputation  of  diviners, 
sorcerers,  soothsayers  and  oracles,  an 
added  importance  which  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  dispute.  They  assumed  these 
characters,  and  by  keeping  their  arts 
known  only  to  the  few  became  the 
priests  of  the  nations.  In  this  way,  it 
has  been  said,  "we  account  for  the  origin 
and  trace  the  history  of  the  Chaldean 
priests  in  Assyria,  the  Brahmins  of 
India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Oracles  of 
Greece,  the  Augurs  of  Italy,  the  Druids 
of  Britain,  and  the  Medicine  men  of  the 
Indians." 
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The  sorcery  of  antiquity  was  mani- 
fested through  certain  charms,  and  it 
seems  that  previous  to  the  Christian  era 
no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
characters  of  the  spirits  from  which  the 
proposed  powers  were  derived.  It  was 
not  until  the  dark  ages  that  the  idea  of 
a  compact  with  Satan  as  king  of  a  world 
of  demons,  which  forms  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  witchcraft,  was  developed. 
Among  the  Romans  divinition  largely 
consisted  in  the  use  of  charms;  herbs 
were  used,  and  the  user  turned  into  a 
wolf;  and  thus  the  sky  was  made  to 
turn  backward  and  ghosts  to  ascend. 
Pliny  tells  a  story  of  Furius  Cresorius, 
who  surpassed  his  neighbors  in  the  rich- 
ness of  his  crops,  and  who,  on  that  ac- 
count was,  by  his  envious  neighbors, 
accused  of  using  mysterious  charms,  by 
means  of  which  he  stole  from  his  neigh- 
bors the  richness  of  their  soil.  His 
only  defense  was'  the  production  of  his 
skillfully  made  plows  and  spades,  and 
his  sunburned  daughters.  "These,"  he 
exclaimed,  "are  my  charms,  my  magic, 
the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used."  The 
religions  of  the  great  Grecian  and 
Roman  empires  were  based  upon  the 
assumed  inspiration  of  oracles.  The 
ruins  of  these  two  powerful  states  attest 
the  importance  their  religion  assumed 
among  them.  Vast  temples  were  erected 
to  the  gods  and  priests  and  priestesses 
consecrated  to  service  therein. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
were  alone  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity in  their  denunciation  of  the  pre- 
vailing magic.  It  was  forbidden  by  their 
law,  and  pronounced  to  be  highly  dan- 
gerous and  criminal.  They  had  no 
magic  of  their  own,  and  it  appeared 
among  them  only  during  times  of  heresy. 
The  Bible,  from  beginning  to  end,  seems 
to  warrant  no  trust  in  magic  or  dread  of 
its  power.  In  Deuteronomy,  xviii,  we 
find,  "There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee 
one  who  offereth  his  son  or  daughter  by 
fire,  a  practicer  of  divinations,  a  worker 
of  hidden  arts,  an  augurer,  an  enchanter, 
or  a  fabricator  of  charms,  or  an  inquirer 
by  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  con- 
suiter  of  the  dead."  These,  it  is  added, 
are    abominations,   and   the    people   of 


Canaan  were  driven  out  because  of  them. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Psalms  there  is  no  prayer  against  the 
influences  of  witchcraft,  although  pray- 
ers are  offered  against  every  kind  of  evil, 
both  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  It  is 
to  be  recalled,  also,  that  the  wise  men 
and  diviners  who  were  called  in  to  inter- 
pret the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, signally  failed. 

The  magic  of  the  Egyptians  referred 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  it  would  appear, 
was  nothing  more  than  skillfully  pro- 
duced effects.  The  skill  of  the  sleight 
of  hand  men  of  the  present  day,  who 
are,  perhaps,  little  more  advanced  in  the 
art  than  their  predecessors  of  antiquity, 
would  indicate  how  easily  a  primitive 
and  uninitiated  people  might  be  de- 
ceived. 

The  witch  of  Endor,  described  in  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  I  Samuel,  has 
proven  an  object  of  difficult  disposition 
to  many.  Bible  commentators  seem  to 
think  the  matter  careful  of  easy  explan- 
ation. Saul,  in  the  midst  of  his  tribula- 
tions, had  called,  in  vain,  upon  the  Lord. 
At  last,  driven  to  desperation  through 
fear  of  the  Philistines,  he  asked  his  ser- 
vants to  seek  for  a  woman  having  a 
familiar  spirit.  They  found  a  reputed 
witch,  and  it  was  by  her  presence  and 
apparently  by  her  arts  that  the  Prophet 
Samuel  was  made  to  appear.  The  com- 
mentators deny  that  it  was  by  her  power, 
and  in  support  of  their  position,  ask  you 
to  produce  a  passage  of  the  chapter, 
which  indicates  she  had  the  power  she 
professed  to  have,  and  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  apparition,  the  witch,  through 
fear,  cried  out.  The  appearance  of 
Samuel  was  permitted  to  warn  Saul  of 
his  doom.  Timothy  said:  "But  refuse 
profane  and  old  wives'  fables,  and  exer- 
cise thyself  rather  unto  godliness."  Con- 
cerning the  subject  of  witchcraft  or 
magic,  and  the  Bible,  it  may  be  said, 
in  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  but  illusive  results  were  pro- 
duced; that  there  is  no  positive  state- 
ment to  the  contrary. 

It  has  been  previously  stated,  there 
was    a    wide    difference    between    the 
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magic  of  the  times  before  Christ,  when 
there  was  no  distinction  made  between 
the  spirit,  and  the  witchcraft  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  which  assumed  that  the  devil 
and  the  witch  had  entered  into  a  bargain, 
to  do  evil.  The  latter  idea  seems  to 
have  been  an  outgrowth  of  Catholicism, 
although  as  it  ultimately  shaped  itself,  it 
owed  much  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
barbarians  of  northern  Europe.  Philoso- 
phers, who  had  during  the  early  ages, 
been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
reputation  of  being  in  league  with  and 
assisted  by  spirits,  after  Christ,  found 
their  position  peculiarly  hazardous,  since 
it  was  difficult  to  convince  people  that 
they  were  not  emissaries  of  Satan;  and 
many  fell  victims  to  popular  frenzy..  In 
the  tenth  century  Sylvester  II,  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  pontiffs,  was  said  by  the 
monks  to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil 
in  payment  for  the  pontificate.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Roger  Bacon,  because 
of  his  writings  on  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  optics,  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  de- 
nounced by  the  pope,  and  suffered  two 
long  imprisonments. 

The  beginning  of  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  alleged  witches,  of  the  car- 
nage which  bathed  Europe  in  blood  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  may  be  placed 
at  1484,  the  date  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
Eighth's  bull,  charging  the  inquisition  to 
hunt  up  and  put  to  death  all  witches  or 
practicers  of  diabolical  arts.  Europe 
was  then  Catholic  and  this  was  an  ex- 
cathedra  sanction  of  the  popular  mad- 
ness. Other  bulls  followed  in  1494, 
1521  and  1522.  In  the  bishopric  of  Bam- 
burg  six  hundred  persons  were  burned 
or  hanged  in  four  years,  one  thousand 
in  Como  in  1524,  five  hundred  perished 
in  Geneva  in  four  months  in  1516,  and  in 
France  as  many  as  one  thousand  were 
slaughtered  in  a  single  diocese;  as  many 
more  fled  from  destruction  or  committed 
suicide  to  escape  torture.  Joan  of  Arc 
perished  as  a  witch,  and  Luther  was 
proclaimed  to  be  a  confederate  of  Satan. 
Witchcraft  and  heresy  soon  became 
identical;  it  was  found  to  be  a  con- 
venient method  of  disposing  of  the 
obnoxious.  In  France  about  1520,  fires 
for  the  burning  of  witches   burned   in 


every  village,  and  during  the  century 
the  provincial  parliaments  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  legislating  against 
and  punishing  these  imagined  offenders. 
Throughout  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  in  fact,  all  over 
Europe,  this  dreadful  slaughter  pro- 
gressed. 

In  England  in  1549  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer's  articles  of  visitation  required  the 
clergy  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  who 
used  sorcery  and  charms  invented  by 
the  devil.  James  I  was  a  believer  in  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  demonology.  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  were  by  far  more 
works  published  on  this  subject  than 
any  other  in  the  centuries  mentioned. 
During  the  Long  Parliament  three 
thousand  are  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  for  sorcery.  Previous  to  1562, 
witches  had  been  punished  in  England 
only  when  they  had  committed  a  crime, 
but  in  that  year  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
made  witchcraft  itself  a  capital  crime. 
Shakspeare  has  preserved  for  us  in 
Macbeth  a  picture  of  the  incantations 
used  and  result  accomplished  by  the 
witches,  according  to  the  popular  imag- 
ination of  his  day.  The  English  laws 
were  not  repealed  until  1736.  The  witch 
conspiracy  of  1590  against  James  VI  of 
Scotland  resulted  in  the  execution  of 
thirty.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  vic- 
tims has  been  estimated  at  four  thous- 
and; the  last  execution  occurred  1722. 

We  must  not  ascribe  the  delusion  to 
the  ignorant  alone.  It  was  practically 
universal.  The  astronomer  Kepler  was, 
in  spite  of  his  astronomical  learning,  a 
believer  in  astrology.  Melanchthon  was 
a  believer,  as  was  Luther,  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  The  latter  in  his  Table  Talk, 
relates  a  curious  story,  which  shows  us 
another  side  of  the  character  of  the  great 
reformer.  At  the  time  of  his  confine- 
ment in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  he  says, 
"among  other  things  they  brought  me 
hazel  nuts,  which  I  put  into  a  box  and 
sometimes  I  used  to  crack  and  eat  of 
them.  In  the  night  time,  my  gentleman, 
the  devil,  came  and  got  the  nuts  out  of 
the  box  and  cracked  them  against  one 
of  the  bed  posts,  making  a  very 
great  noise  and  rumbling  about  my  bed; 
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but  I  regarded  him  not  at  all."  That 
eminent  and  learned  defender  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Bishop  Jewell,  a 
foe  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition  wrote, 
"That  witches  and  sorcerers  within 
these  last  four  years  are  marvelously 
increased  within  your  Grace's  realm. 
Your  Grace's  subjects  pine  away  even 
unto  the  death,  their  color  fadeth,  their 
flesh  rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed, 
their  senses  are  bereft." 

In  1634,  Urban  Grandier,  who  satirized 
Richelieu,  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Richelieu,  and  after  horrible 
torture,  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
confederacy  with  Satan. 

In  1566,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  emi- 
nent judge,  presided  at  the  trial  of  two 
women  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  de- 
clared his  belief  therein;  they  were  con- 
demned and  executed.  Richard  Baxter, 
the  author,  a  believer,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing as  having  taken  place  at  the  trial: 
"A  goodly  minister  yet  living,  sitting  by 
to  see  one  of  the  girls  (who  had  been 
bewitched  and  were  witnesses  against 
the  prisoners)  in  her  fits,  suddenly  felt  a 
force  pull  one  of  the  hooks  from  his 
breeches,  and  while  he  looked  with 
wonder  at  what  was  become  of  it,  the 
tormented  girl  vomited  it  up  out  of  her 
mouth."  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  perhaps 
the  most  learned  man  of  the  day,  and 
the  author  of  "Enquiry  into  Vulgar 
Errors,"  was  present  at  this  trial  and 
cast  the  weight  of  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  of  witchcraft. 

Persecutions  were  most  frequent  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; 1716,  a  Mr.  Hicks  and  daughter, 
aged  nine,  were  executed  at  Huntingdon 
for  selling  three  souls  to  the  devil  and 
for  raising  storms.  Austria  did  not 
repeal  its  laws  against  witchcraft  until 
1766.  While  Switzerland  was  the  scene 
of  an  execution  fifteen  years  after  this 
date. 

The  essential  element  of  the  crime 
was  the  compact  with  the  devil.  It  was 
believed  that  the  witch  sold  her  soul  to 
the  devil,  and  even  prostituted  her  body 
to  his  base  uses,  for  the  gift  of  the  power 
to  do  various  kinds  of  evil.  The  bar- 
gain was  in  writing  and  signed  with  the 


witch's  blood.  A  recantation  of  God 
and  Christ  were  necessary,  and  a  rebap- 
tism  and  confirmation  under  forms 
which  parodied  those  of  the  church.  A 
mark,  called  the  witch  mark,  was  placed 
on  some  part  of  the  body,  which  served 
often  as  a  means  of  detection.  There 
were  one  hundred  witches  to  a  single 
wizard,  and  of  the  one  hundred  witches 
ninety-nine  were  old  women.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  empowered  to  do 
acts  of  evil  exclusively:  to  raise  storms, 
to  blast  crops,  to  render  men  and  beasts 
oarren,  inflict  racking  pains,  and  cause  a 
slow  but  fatal  illness.  The  latter  was 
accomplished  by  making  a  wax  image, 
sticking  it  full  of  pins,  and  then  by  melt- 
ing it. 

Bishop  Hutchinson,  in  a  little  work 
published  in  1718,  in  arguing  against  the 
still  popular  but  waning  delusion,  re- 
marked that  in  an  accusation  for  witch- 
craft the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  were 
reversed.  He  states  that  the  best  means 
of  proving  innocence  in  ordinary  trials 
is  by  establishing  that  the  accused  was 
absent  from  the  place  where  the  crime 
was  committed;  but,  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  general  belief  in  witch- 
craft, this  would  be  no  proof.  The 
heart  bleeds  in  reflecting  on  the  torture 
and  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  innocent 
by  the  blind  superstition  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

An  old  silly  creature,  a  writer  relates, 
said  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  that  she 
had  confessed  herself  a  witch,  because 
"  being  a  poor  creature,  who  wrought 
for  her  meat,  and  being  defamed  for  a 
witch,  she  knew  she  would  starve,  for  no 
person  thereafter  would  either  give  her 
meat  or  lodging,  and  that  all  men  would 
beat  her  and  hound  dogs  at  her,  and  that 
therefore  she  desired  to  be  out  of  the 
world." 

Popular  frenzy  knew  no  bounds;  the 
person  accused  was  subjected  to  a  tor- 
ture which  would  inevitably  extort  from 
her  a  confession  of  her  guilt.  A  per- 
sonal enemy  might  be  removed  by 
fastening  upon  him  the  stigma.  A  case 
of  malignant  disease,  an  infection  among 
cattle,  a  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  or  an 
accident  to  man  or  his  beast  must  be 
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compensated  for  by  the  execution  of 
some  unpopular  and  hapless  crone. 
One  of  the  most  cruel  incidents  of  the 
reign  of  this  superstition  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  notorious  Matthew  Hopkins, 
who  styled  himself  the  witchfinder.  In 
1645-6,  in  Sussex  and  the  neighboring 
counties  hundreds  of  persons  were 
hanged  and  burned  at  his  instigation. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  he  owed 
his  success  to  his  having  found  the 
devil's  memorandum  book  of  those  in 
league  with  him.  The  accused  was 
shaved,  and  if  a  strange  mark  of  any 
kind  was  found  on  the  body  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  Matthew  to  be  the  witch- 
mark.  A  further  test  of  this  cruel  ad- 
venturer was  to  tie  the  thumb  and  toe 
of  the  witch  together,  and  then  pull  the 
victim,   by   means    of   a    rope,   rapidly 


across  a  stream  or  pond.  It  was  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  accused  could 
not  sink,  but  yet  to  float  was  invincible 
evidence  of  guilt.  Thus  he  achieved 
position  and  means. 

"An  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face, 
a  furrowed  brow,  a  hairy  lip,  a  gabber 
tooth,  a  squeaking  voice  or  a  scolding 
tongue,  having  a  ragged  coat  on  her 
back,  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and  a  dog 
by  her  side,  a  wretched,  infirm  and  im- 
potent creature  was  pelted  and  perse- 
cuted by  all  the  neighborhood  because 
the  farmer's  cart  had  stuck  in  the  gate- 
way or  some  idle  boy  had  pretended  to 
spit  needles  and  pins  for  the  sake  of  a 
holiday  from  school  or  work. 

R.  W.  Young. 


Faith  undefiled  knows  no  compromise. 
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We  have  considered  the  propitious 
circumstances  surrounding  you — those 
favoring  your  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  development.  We  must  now 
turn  our  attention  to  those  adverse  cir- 
cumstances against  which  you  have  con- 
tended, and  may  have  to  struggle  with 
in  the  future. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  when  our 
fathers  came  to  these  valleys,  they  found 
them  uninviting  deserts.  The  settlers, 
almost  without  an  exception,  were  poor; 
their  only  wealth  consisted  of  one  or 
two  teams,  as  many  wagons,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  cows,  a  plow,  perhaps,  a 
little  seed  grain,  and  their  camping 
utensils.  They  found  no  groves  of  tim- 
ber in  the  valleys  which  furnished 
material  for  building  purposes,  fencing 
farms,  or  fuel.  All  the  timber  was  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  roads, 
through  almost  inaccessible  gorges  or 
canyons,  had  to  be  made  to  get  at  it.  I 
think  it  was  President  George  A.  Smith 
who  used  to  remark,  that  our  "timber 
was  in  a  high  state  of  preservation." 
No  refreshing  rains  fell  in  the  valleys, 
the  ground  was  baked  and  barren  until 


our  mountain  streams  were  conducted 
over  it  by  means  of  a  thousand  artificial 
channels,  then  it  became  fruitful.  When 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  land  could 
be  made  productive,  then  crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  in  turn,  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  waged  war  upon  the  hus- 
bandman. The  flocks  and  herds  had  to 
be  guarded  by  the  young  men,  lest  the 
Indians  run  them  off.  Then  there  were 
the  poor  Saints  from  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  who  desired  to  gather  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Church,  and  scores  of 
our  young  men,  each  year,  drove  teams 
back  to  the  Missouri  River  to  bring  in 
the  poor;  undergoing  the  toil  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  journeying  over  the 
plains  in  ox  or  mule  trains.  What  with 
struggling  then  with  the  stubborn  ele- 
ments of  these  valleys  for  a  subsistence, 
guarding  their  herds  and  settlements 
from  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  crossing 
the  plains,  year  after  year,  to  assist  their 
brethren  to  gather  to  Zion,  one  can 
readily  see  there  was  but  little  time  left 
for  our  young  people  in  those  days  to 
devote  to  self-culture.  Their  manner  of 
life  was  not  calculated  to  produce  refine- 
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ment.  It  developed  physical  strength, 
self-reliance,  fearlessness,  a  frank  ad- 
dress, a  deportment  void  of  hypocrisy — 
the  basic  elements  of  nobility  of  charac- 
ter. But  it  destroyed  all  conventionality, 
and  fostered  a  dislike  for  suavity  of 
manners;  and  to  this  day,  there  is  a  sen- 
timent more  or  less  marked  among  us 
against  the  refinements  of  social  life,  an 
element  which  delights  in  its  own 
roughness.  This  sentiment,  however, 
will  continue  to  vanish,  until  it  is  lost 
entirely,  as  our  circumstances  change. 
We  must  learn,  my  young  friends,  that 
the  diamond  loses  none  of  its  intrinsic 
value  by  being  cut  and  polished — the 
cutting  and  polishing  increases  its  value. 
So  with  those  strong  and  admirable 
features  of  character  possessed  as  a  rule 
by  the  youth  of  this  Territory;  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  of  those  excellent 
qualities  should  be  discarded,  or  their 
strength  impaired.  You  can  retain  all 
of  them,  and  all  their  strength,  and  still 
acquire  a  pleasing  address,  and  a  habit- 
ual refinement  in  your  deportment. 
Suavity  of  manner  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  hypocrisy,  no  more  than 
gentleness  and  kindness  are  indications 
of  weakness  or  cowardice. 

Our  circumstances  are  very  much 
changed  to  what  they  were  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement  of  our 
Territory.  Under  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  sterile  elements  have 
been  made  fruitful— the  desert  is  con- 
quored.  We  no  longer  have  to  rush  to 
the  frontier,  weapons  in  hand,  to  drive 
back  murdering  bands  of  Indians.  We 
no  longer  have  to  cross  the  dreary 
plains  between  here  and  the  Missouri 
River  with  ox  teams  after  the  poor,  and 
suffer  the  hardships  incident  to  such 
labor.  We  are  relieved  from  all  these 
unpleasant  duties,  and  are  gathering 
around  us  the  comforts  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  We  have  more  time 
and  better  opportunities  for  self-culture 
than  those  had  who  were  identified  with 
the  first  settling  of  these  mountain  val- 
leys—let us  see  to  it  that  we  make 
proper  use  of  them.  There  is  a  future 
before  the  youth  of  Israel,  the  grandeur 
of  which  has  not  yet  entered  into  their  [ 


hearts.  Zion  is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
and  the  glory  of  God  will  rest  upon  her; 
and  princes,  potentates,  and  kings,  will 
yet  come  to  the  glory  of  her  rising,  and 
will  admire  and  acknowledge  the  intel- 
ligence, refinement,  purity,  strength  and 
wisdom  of  her  inhabitants. 

So  far,  the  Gospel  has  been  preached 
mainly  to  the  poor  and  to  the  ignorant, 
but  after  a  little,  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tors, philosophers,  the  wise  men  of  the 
earth,  and  also  kings  and  princes  will 
make  inquiry  into  the  things  which  they 
have  heard,  and  will  want  instruction  in 
relation  to  the  things  of  God.  This  is 
the  work  before  the  Elders  of  Israel, 
and  they  should  so  cultivate  themselves 
that  they  can  feel  as  much  at  ease  in  the 
society  of  the  learned,  as  in  the  company 
of  the  unlearned;  as  much  at  home  in 
the  princely  halls  of  the  wealthy,  as  in 
the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

I  wish  the  improved  opportunities  for 
social  and  intellectual  culture  had  come  to 
you  without  bringing  with  them  any  in- 
creased allurements  to  lead  you  into  the 
practice  of  vice;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
When  our  fathers  were  driven  from  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  this  land,  which  then  belonged  to 
Mexico,  they  left  behind  them  those  evils 
which  curse  our  civilization.  For  years 
there  were  no  saloons  retailing  the  bev- 
erages— the  poisons  so  pleasant  to  the 
palates  of  men,  but  which  steal  away 
their  brains.  There  were  no  billiard- 
halls  with  their  fascinating  attractions  to 
entrap  the  feet  of  our  young  men.  There 
were  no  gambling  dens  with  the  feverish 
excitement  attending  them,  to  drag  men 
down  to  ruin.  There  were  no  women  of 
the  town  flaunting  their  shame  upon  the 
public  streets  to  lead  away  the  unwary. 
But  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  followed  us  to  these 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  these  evils, 
with  their  hideousness  half-hidden  by 
the  glare  of  their  tinsel,  and  partly  dis- 
guised by  being  denominated  innocent 
amusements,  abound  on  every  hand. 
How  came  they  here?  Who  brought 
them?  Neither  our  fathers  nor  our 
brothers;  but  our  would  be  reformers — 
those  who  would  regenerate  Utah. 
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TO    THE   YOUTH  OF  ISRAEL. 


The  Christians  of  the  eastern  States, 
fired  with  a  laudable  zeal  to  save  some- 
body, or  Christianize  some  people,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  converting  the  "Mor- 
mon" people  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  by  building  Christian  churches 
and  school-houses  in  our  settlements; 
and  teaching  us  their  ideas  of  salvation. 
This  was  proper  and  admirable  in  as 
much  as  they  were  honest  in  it.  And 
that  many  of  them  were  honest,  is  be- 
yond all  questioning.  The  influx  of 
Christian  civilization,  however,  has  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  change  in  the  moral 
character  of  our  towns  and  villages.  By 
the  side  of  the  school-house,  erected  by 
the  stranger's  hand  is  to  be  found  the 
saloon  and  billiard  hall.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  stranger's  church-spire 
has  sprung  into  existence  the  gaudy 
palace  where  she  dwells,  whose  "feet 
go  down  to  death;  whose  steps  take 
hold  on  hell."  I  will  not  say  the  same 
hands  that  erected  the  church  built  the 
brothel,  but  certain  it  is  that  these  sepul- 
chres of  departed  virtue,  together  with 
saloons,  gambling  dens,  billiard  halls, 
skating  rinks,  beer  gardens,  and  other 
pleasure  resorts  whose  tendency  is  to 
evil,  have  come  in  side  by  side  with, 
and  form  a  part  of  that  much  vaunted 
civilization,  which  followed  our  fathers 
from  the  eastern  States;  and  which  it  is 
fondly  hoped  will  reform  (?)  the  "Mor- 
mon" people.  For  one  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  be  reformed,  when  reformation  is 
needed;  but  I  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  the  means  that  some  people 
would  employ  to  accomplish  their  osten- 
sible object — reformation. 

I  was  much  amused  some  years  ago 
by  a  letter  written  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald  by  a  young  lieutenant  who  had 
been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Fort 
Douglas,  but  who  was  ordered  with  his 
company  to  join  the  troops  operating 
against  the  Indian  chief,  Sitting  Bull. 
Along  the  route  he  passed  through  an 
Indian  reservation,  and  described  how 
traders  sold  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Indians  and  added:  "The  Indians  there 
appear  very  anxious  to  deposit  their 
ammunition  with  Uncle  Sam's  troops. 
For  one  I  am  quite  willing  to  receive 


the  ammunition;  but  seriously  object  to 
the  way  they  have  of  handing  it  over — 
they  shoot  it  at  us."  So  with  this  refor- 
mation business;  I  am  willing  to  be  re- 
formed, but  object  to  the  means  em- 
ployed to. attain  this  end. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  preaching  of 
sectarian  ministers  winning  our  young 
people  from  the  Gospel,  which  the 
Lord  has  revealed  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph.  Yearly  scores  of  our  young 
Elders  go  into  the  world  to  teach  our 
faith.  They  come  in  contact  with  sec- 
tarianism in  its  strongholds.  They  meet 
its  most  intelligent  advocates,  but  did  you 
ever  hear  of  our  young  Elders,  inex- 
perienced though  they  may  be,  being 
converted  to  the  systems  of  faith  extant 
in  the  world?  I  must  repeat  then,  that  I 
have  no  fears  of  the  preaching  of  sec- 
tarian ministers  converting  our  young 
people  to  their  faith.  Those  who 
through  obedience  to  the  Gospel  have 
tasted  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  will  not  leave  their  pleasant  pas- 
tures to  feed  upon  the  dry  husks  of  a 
dead  theology,  or  to  perish  on  the 
barren  moor  of  modern  orthodoxy.  But 
I  do  fear  those  institutions  of  vice  which 
against  our  protests  have  been  forced  into 
our  midst.  I  fear  them,  because  I 
know  how  bewitchingly  seductive  the 
path  to  sin  is  made,  and  how  prone  the 
heart  of  youth  is  to  wander  into  sin. 
Well,  these  things  are  here,  and  the 
question  is  how  shall  we  meet  them, 
what  shall  we  do?  We  cannot  flee  from 
them.  If  we  go  north  or  south  the  same 
evils  exist  there.  We  know  they  are  in 
the  west,  that  they  abound  in  the  east— 

"'Tis  hard  to  combat,  but  we  cannot  fly." 

The  temptations  must  be  met.  We  must 
rise  above  them,  and  in  the  midst  of 
temptation  remain  pure  and  unsullied  by 
the  sins  of  the  world.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment is  the  only  thing  we  can  do.  Then, 
with  true  and  holy  faith  in  God,  with  a 
prayer  to  him  for  divine  aid  in  the  hour 
of  severe  trial,  let  us  walk  boldly  on  in 
that  light  we  have. 

"There  is  a  hand  above,  will  guide  us  on." 
Those  who  have  come  into  our  midst 
to  reform  Utah,  and  lead  us  out  from 
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ignorance  and  darkness  into  God's  sun- 
light of  intelligence,  have  ever  mani- 
fested a  very  strong  desire  to  have  the 
youth  of  Israel  renounce  their  respect 
for  the  counsel  of  their  fathers.  They 
say  we  are  in  bondage.  That  we  know 
nothing  of  liberty,  and  that  we  should 
throw  off  restraint,  and  declare  our  inde- 
pendence. But  before  acting  upon  this 
unsolicited  advice,  would  it  not  be  pru- 
dent to  pause  long  enough  to  inquire 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  Let  us  not 
forget  that  our  fathers  are  interested  in 
our  welfare  in  time  and  in  eternity;  that 
our  religion  is  of  such  a  character  that 
the  hopes  of  the  fathers  center  in  their 
children,  and  that  the  glory  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  parents  depends  largely  upon 
the  children.  Is  it  very  likely  then  that 
our  fathers  will  counsel  us  to  our  hurt? 
These  strangers  who  have  come  among 
us  are  not  so  interested  in  us  as  are  our 
parents.  Many  of  them  we  know  to  be 
political  adventurers  whose  morals  are 
such,  that  naturally,  sensible  minds  will 
be  cautious  how  they  place  themselves 
under  their  leadership.  "While  they 
promise  us  liberty,  they  themselves  are 
the  servants  of  corruption." 

Our  fathers  we  have  tried  these  many 
years,  and  they  have  ever  been  true  to 
us.  Neither  in  public  nor  in  private  have 
we  been  taught  by  them  to  do  aught 
that  would  bring  disgrace  or  remorse. 
They  have  taught  us  to  honor  God  and 


revere  his  laws:  to  be  honorable  in  our 
conduct  toward  all  men:  to  be  just, 
sobre,  truthful,  kind,  and  above  all  to 
esteem  chastity  as  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price — to  hold  it  as  of  more  value  than 
life  itself.  "If  there  is  anything  virtuous, 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praise- 
worthy" have  we  not  been  taught  these 
things  by  our  fathers?  We  have  tried 
them:  they  have  not  been  found  wanting. 
They  have  been  true  to  us  in  the  past, 
we  can  trust  them  for  the  future.  We 
cannot  afford  to  drink  with  the  drunken, 
swear  with  the  blasphemer,  break  the 
sabbath  with  the  ungodly,  or  revel  in 
whoredoms  with  the  licentious,  just  to 
prove  to  some  one  that  we  are  free  men. 
Such  conduct  leads  to  bondage — Yea, 
more,  it  leads  to  shame,  to  disgrace;  it 
leads  to  hell. 

Our  spirits  were  heaven's  nobility — 
God  had  great  confidence  in  our  integ- 
rity— He  surrounded  us  with  opportuni- 
ties that  are  propitious  for  our  develop- 
ment in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 
Can  we  afford  to  corrupt  ourselves  and 
thus  destroy  God's  confidence  in  us?  Can 
we  afford  to  sacrifice  our  eternal  interest 
for  the  fulsome  flattery  of  the  unrighteous, 
who  are  enemies  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom? Can  we  afford  to  neglect  our  op- 
portunities, or  blast  our  hopes  by  revel- 
ing in  ungodly  excesses? — We  can  afford 
to  do  none  of  these  things — they  cost  too 
much.  B.  H.  Roberts. 
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Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  born  at 
Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  on  the  eleventh 
of  February,  1847.  His  ancestors  on  his 
father's  side  were  of  Dutch  descent, 
having  emigrated  from  Holland  to  the 
United  States  in  1730.  His  mother, 
Mary  Elliot  by  name,  though  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  was  originally  of  Scotch 
parentage.  She  had  for  some  years 
taught  in  a  Canadian  high  school,  and 
was  possessed  of  an  excellent  education . 
Under  her  careful  training,  her  son,  in 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  ordi- 
nary  educational  privileges,  developed 


very  early  a  fondness  for  books,  which 
became  almost  a  passion.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  had  read  not  only 
Newton's  "Principia"  and  Ure's  "Dic- 
tionary," but  also  Hume's  "England," 
Gibbon's  "Rome,"  D'Aubigne's  "Re- 
formation," and  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy;"  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  undertook  the  task  of  reading  through 
the  public  library  in  course,  becoming 
convinced,  after  wading  indiscriminately 
through  fifteen  feet  of  shelving,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  works  upon  his  favorite  subjects. 
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In  1854  the  Edison  family  removed  to 
Port  Huron  in  Michigan,  and  a  few  years 
later  young  Edison  became  a  train-boy 
on  the  Grand-trunk  railway.  When  the 
line  was  completed  between  Port  Huron 
and  Detroit,  he  secured  the  exclusive 
right  upon  it  as  news-agent,  employed 
four  or  more  assistants,  fitted  up  a  print- 
ing office  in  the  baggage-car,  and  issued 
therefrom  a  weekly  journal  called  The 
Grand-trunk  Herald.  While  thus  oc- 
cupied, he  became  interested  in  tele- 
graphy; and  having  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  saved  a  little  boy  from  being 
crushed  under  the  train,  the  father,  a 
station-master  upon  the  road,  assisted 
him  to  become  an  operator.  So  assidu- 
ously did  he  apply  himself,  practicing 
often  the  entire  night,  that  at  the  end  of 
five  months  he  was  given  in  charge  of 
the  telegraph  office  at  Port  Huron. 

As  a  telegraph-operator  his  career  was 
a  checkered  one.  He  was  employed 
chiefly  for  night-work  in  positions  of 
increasing  importance,  until  finally  he 
reached  the  larger  offices  of  Indiana- 
polis and  Cincinnati.  Everywhere  his 
desire  for  information,  his  originality  in 
suggestion,  the  novelty  of  his  specula- 
tions, his  exemplary  conduct,  and  his 
uniform  good  nature,  won  for  him  the 
regard  and  esteem  of  his  associates.  In 
1864  he  went  to  Memphis  as  a  govern- 
ment operator;  and  thence  he  removed 
to  Louisville,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Here  he  wrote  and  printed  a  book 
on  electricity.  He  also  experimented 
to  devise  the  best  style  of  penmanship 
for  telegraph-operators,  selecting  finally 
a  slight  backhand,  with  regular  round 
letters  apart  from  each  other,  and  not 
shaded,  attaining  himself,  by  its  means, 
a  speed  of  forty-five  words  a  minute. 
He  subsequently  operated  in  Cincinnati 
again,  and  in  1868  removed  from  there 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  heavy  wire  to  New  York. 

It  is  as  an  inventor,  however,  that 
Edison  is  best  known  to  the  community. 
His  first  invention  was  an  automatic 
telegraph-repeater,  and  was  made  in 
1863,  while  an  operator  in  Indianapolis, 
though  not  put  into  practical  operation 
until  some  time  afterwards,  at  Memphis. 


It  was  while  operating  at  this  latter 
place  that  the  possibility  of  duplex 
transmission  occurred  to  him.  And 
although  the  instruments  required  to 
test  his  method  were  constructed  while 
he  was  in  Cincinnati,  it  was  not  until 
1870  that  they  were  actually  upon  the 
line.  On  reaching  Boston,  he  found  an 
appreciative  friend  in  Mr.  Milliken, 
under  whose  active  encouragement  his 
inventive  talent  rapidly  developed.  He 
devised  a  dial  or  indicating-telegraph 
for  local  lines,  a  chemical-recorder  for 
voting  purposes,  and  a  private  line- 
printer,  experimenting  at  the  same  time, 
between  Boston  and  Portland,  on  vibra- 
tory telegraph  instruments. 

His  experiment  on  duplex  transmis- 
sion was  made  between  New  York  and 
Rochester,  and  proved  unsuccessful. 
Penniless  and  disheartened,  he  went  to 
New  York  in  search  of  employment. 
Chancing  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  Gold 
and  Stock  company  when  a  serious 
breakdown  of  their  apparatus  occurred, 
the  officials,  in  despair,  allowed  Edison, 
then  unknown  to  them,  to  try  his 
skill  upon  it.  His  success  showed  his 
ability,  and  he  was  at  once  given  an 
important  position.  Soon  after  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  company  and 
the  Gold  and  Stock  company  entered 
into  a  joint  agreement  with  Edison, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  give 
them  the  first  refusal  of  all  his  inven- 
tions relating  to  telegraphy.  Thereupon 
he  opened  an  extensive  shop  at  Newark, 
and  entered  upon  a  period  of  experi- 
mentation and  invention.  Here  he  toiled 
arduously  by  day  and  by  night,  having 
upon  his  hands  at  one  time,  it  is  said, 
no  less  than  forty-five  different  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  process  of 
development.  The  constant  strain  thus 
put  upon  him  overtaxed  his  strength. 
He  gave  ftp  manufacturing  altogether, 
and  in  1876  removed  to  Menlo  Park, 
where  he  built  and  equipped  an  experi- 
mental laboratory,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  investigation.  From  this 
laboratory  most  of  the  inventions  have 
issued  which  have  made  Edison  so  well 
known. 

Up   to  the  present  time,  Edison   has 
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taken  out  in  this  country  about  four 
hundred  patents — a  fact  which  shows 
most  clearly  the  prolific  character  of  his 
mind.  Of  these,  not  far  from  one-fourth 
relate  to  telegraphy — chemical,  automa- 
tic, acoustic,  duplex,  quadruplex,  sex- 
tuplex,  printing,  fire-alarm,  district,  and 
domestic;  about  the  same  number  have 
reference  to  electric  lighting;  while  the 
remainder  refer  to  the  telephone,  the 
electric  transmission  of  power,  the  elec- 
tric pen,  and  other  miscellaneous  inven- 
tions. Among  all  these,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  quadruplex 
telegraph,  by  which  two  messages  may 
be  sent  simultaneously  in  opposite 
directions  from  each  end  of  the  line; 
the  automatic  telegraph,  which  can  trans- 
mit a  thousand  words  a  minute;  the 
motograph  relay;  the  carbon  telephone; 
the  Edison  system  of  electric  lighting  by 
incandescence;  and  the  Edison  electric 
railway. 

Besides  his  inventive  talent,  Edison 
possesses  marked  ability  as  an  investi- 
gator. He  discovered  independently  the 
variation  in  resistance  produced  in  semi- 
conductors by  pressure;  utilizing  after- 
ward this  fact  in  the  construction  of  his 
transmitting  telephone,  his  tasimeter, 
and  his  telephone  relay.  He  first  ob- 
served the  curious  fact  that  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  between  a  metallic 
and  a  moist  semi-conducting  surface 
varies  the  friction  between  these  surfaces 
— a  phenomenon  supposed  at  first  to  be 
electrolytic,  though  now  believed  to  be 
electro- capillary.  This  fact  he  at  once 
applied  to  practical  use  in  the  motograph 
relay  and  the  loud-speaking  telephone. 
While  experimenting  with  platinum  for 
the  purposes  of  electric-lighting,  he  ob- 
served that  this  metal  occluded  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  gas,  and  noted  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  fusing  point  of 
the  metal  rose  as  the  gas  was  expelled; 
so  that  a  platinum  coil,  after  long-con- 
tinued treatment  at  high  temperature  in 
a  vacuum,  could  be  made  to  give  many 
times  as  much  light  as  a  coil  of  the  un- 
treated metal.  Hence  he  propounded 
the  theory  that  the  annealing  process 
consists  in  the  expulsion  of  the  occluded 
gases  by  heat,  thus  leaving  the  metal 


more  or  less  porous,  and  therefore  soft 
and  flexible.  The  various  phenomena 
which  he  has  observed  in  his  incandes- 
cent lamps  are  of  great  scientific  inter- 
est. In  the  first  place,  these  lamps  are 
of  exceptional  efficiency  as  condensers. 
In  the  second,  the  Crookes'  effect  is 
very  marked  in  them,  and  is  equally 
curious,  whether  we  explain  it  on  Ed- 
lund's  assumption  that  a  vacuum  is  a 
conductor,  or  on  the  more  probable 
hypothesis  of  Rowland,  electrical  trans- 
ference by  convexion.  More  surprising 
still,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  of  the  ready 
passage  of  the  current  through  the 
glass  of  these  lamps,  as  proved  by  him, 
even  at  the  base,  where  the  glass  is  not 
heated. 

Of  all  his  discoveries,  however,  that 
of  the  phonograph  has  undoubtedly 
given  him  the  widest  general  reputation. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  tones  of  the  human  voice 
could  be  recorded,  and  afterwards  faith- 
fully reproduced,  excited  great  interest, 
not  only  among  the  masses,  but  also  in 
scientific  circles,  since  it  promised  to  be 
a  valuable  instrument  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  articulate  speech.  His  latest  con- 
tribution to  science,  a  photometer  con- 
taining an  accurate  standard  of  light, 
bids  fair  to  add  equally  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation.  These  facts,  among 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  show  Edison's  acute- 
ness  as  an  original  observer,  and  to 
establish  his  capability  in  the  direction 
of  independent  research.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  want  of  time,  and  a 
decided  distaste  for  the  manual  labor  of 
putting  his  thoughts  on  paper,  has  pre- 
vented him  hitherto  from  placing  his 
discoveries  on  permanent  record. 

The  exhibit  made  by  Edison  in  1881 
at  the  Electrical  exhibition  in  Paris  was 
a  most  interesting  one.  On  both  sides 
of  the  ocean  he  had  been  severely 
criticised,  and  often  abused,  for  views 
held  to  be  chimerical  and  absurd.  At 
very  considerable  trouble  and  expense, 
therefore,  he  prepared  an  elaborate 
collection  of  apparatus  illustrating  his 
inventions,  including  many  articles  of 
great  historic  value,  and  sent  them  to 
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Paris,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  prove 
whether  or  not  he  had  made  original 
discoveries  and  inventions.  The  ex- 
treme ingenuity  of  these  devices,  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples everywhere  shown  in  them,  and 
the  great  electrical  and  mechanical  skill 
evident  in  their  construction,  won  for 
him,  unsolicited,  the  most  complimen- 
tary encomiums,  and  secured  without 
opposition  the  highest  award  within  the 
gift  of  the  jury. 

In  person,  Edison  is  of  medium  height, 
rather  stout,  and  quite  informal  in  man- 
ner. His  face  is  clean-shaven;  his  hair 
dark,  with  here  and  there  a  tinge  of 
gray;  and  his  eyes  brown,  deep-set,  but 
sharp  and  clear.  A  slight  deafness  gives 
him  a  rather  absent,  and  sometimes  list- 
less air,  which  disappears  at  once,  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  interested  in  con- 
versation.    In  his  experimentation  he  is 


minute  and  painstaking,  noting  carefully 
the  phenomena  he  is  investigating,  and 
recording  accurately  the  results.  More- 
over, he  is  not  only  quick  to  observe 
facts,  but  prompt  to  detect  their  practi- 
cal importance,  and  ready  to  seize  upon 
such  of  them  as  may  serve  as  the  basis 
of  an  invention.  His  mode  of  living  is 
extremely  simple.  In  his  manners  and 
way  of  life,  he  is  far  removed  from  any- 
thing approaching  assumption  or  con- 
ventionality. His  disposition  is  amiable 
and  retiring.  He  is  now  in  the  full  vigor 
of  health,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  well- 
earned  and  solid  reputation.  Should 
that  long  life  —  which  seems  to  be  a 
legacy  in  his  family — be  vouchsafed  to 
him,  very  much  more  of  discovery  and 
invention  may  be  looked  for  from  him 
as  the  result  of  his  maturer  thought  and 
larger  experience. — Science. 
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It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  and  one 
by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Chris- 
tianity which  prevailed  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  that  the  Jerusalem 
of  the  present  day,  the  Holy  City  of  the 
world  par  excellence,  should  contain 
within  its  walls  more  sacred  shams  and 
impostures  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  responsibility  for  the  gross 
superstition  which  prevails  in  regard  to 
sites  and  localities  mainly  rests  with  the 
fourth  century,  and  chiefly  with  the  Em- 
press Helena,  who  was  principally  in- 
strumental in  inventing  them,  and  the 
Christian  churches,  especially  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  find  it  in  their  interest  to 
foster  these  transparent  frauds,  for  the 
enormous  pecuniary  advantages  which 
accrue  from  them. 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  research 
and  investigation  of  which  Jerusalem 
has  been  the  subject  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
cavations which  have  been  made,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  con- 
scientious impartiality  and  profound  ac- 


quirements of  the  explorers,  have  de- 
molished the  whole  superstructure  which 
early  and  mediaeval  Christianity  had 
reared  upon  the  credulity  of  its  votaries, 
and  which  the  churches  of  the  present 
day,  despite  all  the  evidences  to  the  con- 
trary, find  it  in  their  interest  to  per- 
petuate. Thus  it  has  now  been  proved 
to  demonstration  that  wherever  the 
tomb  in  which  Christ  was  laid  after  His 
crucifixion  may  have  been,  it  could  not 
have  been  in  the  cave  over  which  the 
gorgeous  edifice  called  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands;  for  we 
now  know,  by  recent  examination,  ex- 
actly the  position  of  the  walls  which  in- 
closed the  city  in  the  time  of  Christ.  We 
also  know  that  Calvary  or  Golgotha, 
where  He  was  crucified,  was  "nigh  at 
hand  "  to  the  sepulchre;  that  Golgotha 
was  "nigh  to  the  city,"  and  not  in  it,  and 
that  Jesus  "suffered  without  the  gate," 
and  that  all  tombs,  saving  those  of  David 
and  Huldah  and  eight  Jewish  kings,  were 
without  the  walls,  while  the  cave  over 
which  the  holy  sepulchre  is  built  is  with- 
in them.  As,  however,  even  the  churches 
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do  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  any 
tradition  had  been  preserved  among 
Christians  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  Christ,  of  His 
place  of  burial,  they  have  had  to  resort 
to  inspiration  as  the  means  of  its  dis- 
covery. Some  of  the  early  writers  main- 
tain that  it  was  the  Emperor  Constantine 
himself  who  was  divinely  inspired  to 
find  it;  others,  that  it  was  his  mother, 
the  Empress  Helena.  This  is  a  trifling 
discrepancy.  Which  ever  it  was,  the 
fact  of  the  inspiration  remains,  and 
scientific  investigation  has  ever  since 
the  days  of  Galileo,  been  bound  to  give 
way  before  ecclesiastical  inspiration  and 
infallibility.  So,  no  matter  what  evi- 
dences exist  to  the  contrary,  crowds  of 
pilgrims  will  continue  to  crawl  over 
those  sanctified  stones,  wearing  them 
hollow  with  their  kisses,  as  long  as  the 
sacerdotal  organization  of  which  it  is  the 
representative  remains  to  impose  upon 
them  its  authority. 

With  considerate  ingenuity,  and  pos- 
sibly with  a  view  of  lightening  the  labors 
of  pilgrims  as  much  as  possible,  the 
early  Church  crowded  as  many  sacred 
stones  together  under  the  roof  of  the 
holy  edifice  as  it  could  with  decency. 
Thus  we  have  the  Stone  of  Unction,  on 
which  Christ's  body  was  laid  for  anoint- 
ing, but  it  was  getting  so  worn  that  the 
real  stone  lies  under  the  marble  slab, 
which,  however,  answers  the  purpose  for 
the  pilgrims.  Close  by  is  the  Circular 
Stone,  where  the  Virgin  stood  while  the 
body  was  being  anointed;  also  the  stone 
on  which  Jesus  stood  when  he  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  stone  on 
which  she  stood,  and  the  column  to 
which  He  was  bound  when  scourged, 
and  your  devout  will  show  you,  if  you 
have  the  patience  to  attend  to  him,  the 
exact  place  where  Jesus  was  stripped  by 
the  soldiers,  the  place  where  the  purple 
robe  was  put  on  Him,  the  place  where 
the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  His  raiment, 
the  rent  in  the  rock  made  by  the  earth- 
quake, the  place  where  His  body  was 
wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  the  place  where 
He  indicated  with  His  own  hand  the 
center  of  the  world,  and  so  on,  ad  nau- 
seam. 


Sometimes  another  church  commits 
burglary  and  steals  some  of  these  stones. 
The  Armenians*  have  been  especially 
guilty  in  this  respect.  They  have  stolen 
from  the  holy  sepulchre  the  stone  (on 
which  the  angel  sat)  that  had  been  rolled 
away  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
which  they  now  display  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas;  also  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  which  was  originally  dis- 
covered under  inspiration  of  Helena,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  penitent  thief,  who  is 
now  cononized  under  the  name  of 
Dimas.  I  don't  know  what  authority 
they  have  for  calling  him  Dimus,  whose 
reputed  birthplace  is,  for  political 
reasons,  going  to  be  converted  into 
another  holy  place.  There  is  something 
rather  appropriate  in  the  idea  of  the 
power  that  is  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
despoil  the  Turkish  Empire  of  Syria 
erecting  a  shrine  in  worship  of  the  peni- 
tent thief. 

The  most  remarkable  sites  are  those 
which  illustrate  the  parables.  Thus 
pilgrims  are  shown  the  window  which 
was  the  post  of  observation  of  Dives, 
and  the  stone,  now  worn  by  the  kisses 
of  the  faithful,  where  Lazarus  sat  when 
the  dog  licked  his  sores.  I  asked  my 
guide  where  the  dog  was,  but  he  said 
he  was  dead,  and  added  with  a  smile, 
"I  don't  believe  any  of  these  things." 
I  asked  him  why  not. 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "I'm  a  Jew." 
After  that  the  glibness  with  which  he 
pattered  off  all  the  Christian  traditions 
was  very  edifying  till  my  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  I  said,  "Well,  supposing, 
as  we  neither  of  us  believe  in  any  of 
these  invented  sites,  we  go  and  try  and 
find  something  that  is  real." 

He  had  been  in  the  service  of  some  of 
the  recent  Jerusalem  explorers,  and  I 
afterward  found  him  an  intelligent  com- 
panion. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Moslem 
religious  toleration,  as  compared  with 
that  shown  by  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
toward  Jews,  that  while  this  man  could 
accompany  me  into  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
the  most  beautiful  and  sacred  of  Moham- 
medan temples,  he  was  not  allowed 
even     to     enter    the    street    in    which 
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stands  the  Christian  Church  and  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

So  far  as  Christian'  rights  are  con- 
cerned, it  may,  then,  be  taken  as  a  fact 
that  the  interest  which  attaches  to  Jeru- 
salem has  but  a  very  slender  relation  to 
them.  The  great  features,  of  course, 
must  always  remain.  Bethlehem,  Beth- 
any and  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  as  they 
ever  were,  but  there  are  two  Gardens  of 
Gethsemane,  one  claimed  by  the  Latins 
and  one  by  the  Greeks.  When  we 
descend  to  more  minute  details,  they 
are  either  purely  mythical  or  at  best 
only  matters  of  vague  conjecture.  One 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  purely 
mythical  is  Christ's  footprints  on  the 
rock,  from  which  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  which  is  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  that  of  Buddha,  which  I  have  also 
seen  on  the  top  of  Adam's  Peak  in 
Ceylon,  or  of  Jethro,  which  the  Druses 
showed  me  in  the  Neby  Schaib. 

Among  those  open  to  conjecture,  the 
position  of  Calvary  and  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  are  points  upon 
which  research  may  still  throw  light. 
Every  indication  goes  to  show  that 
Golgotha,  or  Calvary,  was  a  knoll  out- 
side the  Damascus  gate,  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  affixed  by 
Christian  tradition,  and  which  would  do 
away  with  the  Via  Dolorosa  as  a  sacred 
thoroughfare,  the  street  shown  as  that 
along  which  Christ  bore  His  cross  on 
His  way  to  execution.  It  is  only  pro- 
bable that  Calvary  was  the  ordinary 
execution  ground  of  Jerusalem,  which  is 
called  in  the  Talmud  "the  House  of 
Stoning,"  about  150  A.  D.,  and  which 
current  tradition  among  the  Jews  identi- 
fies with  this  knoll,  a  tradition  borne 
out  by  the  account  of  it  contained  in 
the  mishnah,  or  text  of  the  Talmud, 
which  describes  a  cliff  over  which  the 
condemned  was  thrown  by  the  first 
witness.  If  he  was  not  killed  by  the 
fall  the  second  witness  cast  a  stone  on 
him,  and  the  crowd  on  the  cliff  or 
beneath  completed  the  execution. 

It  was  outside  the  gate,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Judgment  Hall.  The 
knoll  in  question  is  just  outside  the 
gate,  with  a  cliff  about  fifty  feet  high. 


Moreover,  we  are  informed  that  some- 
times "they  sunk  a  beam  in  the  ground, 
and  a  crossbeam  extended  from  it,  and 
they  bound  his  hands,  one  over  the 
other,and  hung  him  up."  (Sanhedrim  6, 4.) 
The  House  of  Stoning  was  the  recog- 
nized place  of  crucifixion.  It  is  curious 
that  an  early. Christian  tradition  pointed 
to  this  site  as  the  place  of  stoning  of 
Stephen,  the  proto-martyr.  The  vicinity 
has  apparently  always  been  considered 
unlucky.  An  Arab  writer  in  the  middle 
ages  pronounces  a  barren  tract  adjoin- 
ing, accursed  and  haunted,  so  that  the 
traveler  should  not  pass  it  at  night. 

The  Valley  of  Judgment  (or  Jehosa- 
phat),  which  the  Arab  calls  the  Valley 
of  Hell,  passes  not  far  east  of  the  knoll, 
the  Arab  name  of  which  is  Heirimayeh, 
probably  from  a  cave  in  the  knoll  called 
Jeremiah's  grotto.  The  idea  that  this 
was  in  fact  the  Place  of  the  Skull  was 
warmly  adopted  by  the  late  heroic 
defender  of  Khartoum,  General  Gordon, 
who  spent  the  year  before  he  went  on 
his  fatal  mission  to  the  Soudan,  investi- 
gating points  bearing  on  these  subjects 
as  tending  to  uphold  theories  which  he 
held  in  regard  to  them,  and  which  he 
explained  to  me  at  great  length.  Before 
leaving  England  he  sent  some  notes  on 
these  to  the  Palestine  exploration  fund, 
and  in  the  last  quarterly  statement  these 
are  published.  They  are  full  of  pathetic 
interest  now.  In  regard  to  the  Place 
of  the  Skull,  General  Gordon  says  that 
"the  mention  of  the  Place  of  the  Skull 
in  each  of  the  four  Gospels  is  a  call  to 
attention.  Whenever  a  mention  of  any 
particular  is  made  frequently  we  may 
rely  there  is  something  in  it.  If  the  skull  is 
mentioned  four  times,  one  naturally  looks 
for  the  body,  and  if  you  take  Warren's 
or  other  contours,  with  the  earth  or  rub- 
bish removed,  showing  the  natural  state 
of  the  land,  you  can  not  help  seeing  that 
there  is  a  body,  that  the  conduit  (dis- 
covered by  Shick)  is  the  oesophagus, 
that  the  quarries  are  the  chest,  and  if 
you  are  venturesome  you  will  carry  out 
the  analogy  further.  You  find  in  the 
verse  in  the  Psalms,  'Zion  on  the  sides 
of  the  North,'  the  word  'Pleura,'  the 
same  as  they  'pierced  his  pleuron,  and 
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there  came  forth  blood  and  water.'  God 
took  a  pleuron  from  the  side  of  Adam 
and  made  woman.  Now  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  made  up  of,  or  came  from  His 
pleura.  The  stones  of  the  Temple  came 
from  the  quarries,  or  chest  of  the  figure, 
and  so  on.  So  that  fixed  the  figure  of 
the  body  to  the  skull." 

This  theory  led  to  Gordon's  forming  a 
singular  and  mystical  conception  of  the 
emblamatic  character  of  the  city  as 
typifying  in  actual  configuration  the 
new  Jerusalem,  the  divine  bride. 

The  most  interesting  fact,  however,  in 
connection  with  this  knoll  is  the  recent 
discovery  upon  it  of  a  tomb,  which  has 
excited  considerable  interest  as  it  is, 
from  its  position,  more  likely  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  which 
never  man  had  been  laid  before  Christ, 
than  any  hitherto  known.  From  the 
knowledge  we  have  now  acquired  of 
rock-cut  tombs  in  Palestine,  we  are  able 
to  judge  from  its  appearance  and  con- 
struction its  probable  date,  and  these  all 
go  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  later 
Jewish  period,  or  that  which  terminated 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
appearance  of  this  tomb  so  near  the  old 
place  of  execution,  and  so  far  from  the 
other  tombs  in  the  old  cemeteries  of  the 
city,  is  very  remarkable.  A  careful  plan 
of  the  site  and  tomb  has  been  made  by 
Lieutenant  Mantell,  R.  E.,  and  sent  to 
England,  where  the  subject  has  lately 
afforded  matter  for  discussion.  The 
reason  why  the  tomb  was  not  found  by 
the  early  Christians  in  their  search 
for  it,  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  is 
easy  to  be    accounted    for  by  the  fact 


that,   about  ten   years   after   the  cruci- 
fixion,   the    "Women's    Towers"    were 
built  by  Agrippa  upon  the  rock  over  the 
tomb,  and  it  must  have  been  hidden  be- 
neath or  within  the  new  building.   Under 
these  circumstances  the  sepulchre  could 
no  longer  be  visited,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  its  existence  was  forgotten,  until 
the  Empress  Helena  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple to   Venus   which   the   Romans  had 
built  on  the   present  site   of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre    Church,    and    "beyond     all 
hope"  (as  Eusebias  words  it),  discovered 
the   rock-cut   Jewish   tomb,   which   the 
faithful  accepted  as  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
A   peculiar  interest  does  nevertheless 
attach  to  these  extremely  ancient  tombs 
in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Church,  one  of 
which  is  now  appropriated  to  Nicodemus. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  either  Con- 
stantine or  Helena  heard  that  tombs  of 
a  high  sanctity  stood  beneath  the  Venus 
temple,  and  they  thought  they  could  not 
do   better   than   take    the   most  sacred 
tomb,  to   which   tradition    of   any    sort 
attached,  and  call  it  the  holy  sepulchre. 
Modern    iconoclasticism    and     love    of 
truth  have,  however,  proved  too  strong 
for  fourteen  hundred  years  of  unfounded 
tradition.     If    the    churches    had    only 
taken  half  as  much  trouble  to  preserve 
the  moral  truths  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  they  have 
to   preserve   a   cave   in   which  He  was 
never    buried,  the    world    would   have 
been  so  much  the  better  instead  of  so 
much  the   worse  for  their  exertions. — 
Selected. 


Memory,  modesty,  money  makes  men. 
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The  rulings  of  our  Federal  judges  at 
this  time,  bring  to  mind   a   case   which 

*  I  desire  to  correct  an  inaccurate  statement 
in  a  former  Number  of  California  Memories.  I 
was  misinformed  regarding  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ward,  the  Sculptor.  I  am  told  that  he  is  now- 
living  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  "visited  Salt 
Lake  City  about  a  year  ago.  A.  J.  C, 

*I2* 


occurred  in  San  Bernardino,  the  Dis- 
trict judge  being  a  real  Castilian  gentle- 
man, by  birth  and  education. 

A  lady  applied  for  divorce  from  her 
husband  on  the  ground  of  his  having  a 
second  wife,  and  expected  no  opposi- 
tion, as  the  husband  and  plural  wife  had 
returned  to  Utah,  and  popular  sentiment 
was  in  her  favor.    To  the  surprise  of  all, 
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Don  Pablo  de  Guerra  after  hearing  all 
the  evidence,  replied:  "That  inasmuch 
as  the  lady  was  a  Mormon  and  polyg- 
amy a  part  of  her  religion,  she  had  no 
right  to  divorce  upon  that  ground;  and 
she  had  by  her  own  acknowledgement 
been  a  party  to  the  contract  by  her  con- 
sent; also,  that  after  living  in  that  sys- 
tem and  covenant  for  so  many  years,  it 
would  be  injustice  to  sever  family  ties 
for  such  cause  at  this  late  day,  and  the 
petition  was  denied." 

The  case  was  again  brought  up  with 
the  same  result,  and  the  third  time, 
when  the  decree  was  granted,  "not,"  as 
the  Judge  said:  "that  he  thought  it  right, 
but  because  of  importunity."  It  seems 
sad  that  a  Catholic,  a  Spaniard,  should 
rule  in  an  American  court  with  more 
conscientious  and  liberal  mind  than  our 
own  countrymen  exhibit  to  each  other. 

As  in  other  places,  San  Bernardino 
was  visited  by  a  Methodist  campaign 
and  a  revival  was  brought  about  after 
much  earnest  work,  for  the  Missouri 
element,  which  had  for  a  season  pre- 
vailed, had  produced  a  chilling  effect 
upon  the  little  religious  life  still  feebly 
lingering  in  the  disorganized  community. 
There  were  of  course,  a  few  members  of 
various  denominations  but  not  sufficient 
of  either  to  form  a  branch,  and,  like  the 
few  Saints  left  there,  each  group  kept 
lonely  silence.  However,  the  Metho- 
dist laborers  came  flushed  with  victories 
from  other  fields,  and  consequently 
warm  and  spirited  in  endeavor.  It  was 
very  warm  weather  and  the  meetings 
were  held  in  a  bowery,  the  earth  being 
covered  with  straw  and  near  the  pulpit 
the  straw  thronged  with  kneeling  peni- 
tents. Fervent  hymns,  prayers  and 
fiery  exhortations  had  attracted  the 
passing  crowd  at  that  late  hour  when 
stores  and  shops  gave  up  their  clerks 
and  the  assemblage  increased  beyond 
the  accommodations.  Running  his  eye 
over  the  outside  circle,  standing,  the 
enthusiastic  elder  shouted  to  his  aids, 
"More  straw!  brethren!  More  straw! 
Souls  lost  for  the  want  of  straw!"  and 
the  straw  was  brought,  but  whether 
profitably  to  the  church  I  know  not. 
The  gratifying   progress    of  successful 


missionary  labor  was  most  lamentably 
interrupted  by  the  advent  into  the 
humble  town  of  a  circus.  Upon  the 
premonitory  signals  of  its  coming  (flam- 
ing posters  of  deplorably  false  promises) 
the  almost  frantic  elders  exhorted  their 
congregation  "to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ungodly  attractions  which  Satan 
had  sent  to  destroy  the  influence  already 
attained,"  and  the  closing  hymns  were 
sung  with  additional  zeal.  The  next 
evening,  the  leading  light  was  absent 
from  the  place  of  gathering.he  had  gone 
to  see  for  himself  in  what  guise  Satan 
was  alluring  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men,  and  his  worthy  disciples  not  men- 
tioning their  intent  one  to  another  had 
done  the  same;  the  sanctuary  of  spirit- 
ual feasting  was  vacant  and  silent,  the 
brazen  lunged  music  of  the  tempter 
filled  the  starlit  night,  and  the  circus 
tent  and  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors 
were  fifed.  The  backbone  and  heart  of 
the  revival  were  broken  and  the  work 
was  abandoned  by  the  laborers. 

However,  San  Bernardino  seemed  to 
be  of  religious  soil  or  atmosphere,  for 
not  long  after,  the  Josephites  came  and 
began  their  work,  preaching  in  the 
Court  House.  The  good  old  Mormon 
hymns  they  sang  could  not  fail  to  attract 
passers,  and  gradually  those  in  whom 
the  true  fire  had  died  out  were  fanned 
into  a  feeble  warmth  and  light  by  the 
energy  of  their  singing. 

Often  have  I  leaned  over  our  gate  and 
listened  to  "The  Spirit  of  God,"  "How 
firm  a  foundation,"  and  other  hymns, 
and  with  overflowing  eyes  and  hun- 
gering heart,  worshiped,  not  in  unison 
with  the  singing  but  the  hymns,  aside 
and  alone.  One  by  one  "the  gifts"were 
progressedly  brought  out  among  them. 
For  several  evenings  speaking  in  tongues 
and  interpretation,  had  prevailed.  One 
evening  a  new  convert  who  had  pre- 
viously borne  a  hard  reputation, whether 
deservedly  or  not  being  an  unsettled 
question,  arose  and  spoke  in  tongues. 
After  an  interval  of  silence  and  suspense 
another,  one  whom  no  one  had  ever 
suspected  of  possessing  a  spark  of  relig- 
ious sentiment,  arose,  and  said  he  had 
the  interpretation,  if  permitted  to  exer- 
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cise  the  gift.  Delight  prevailed  that  the 
sinner  had  become  a  light  among  them 
and  assent  was  given. 

The  speaker  announced  with  grave 
countenance  that  "Brother  Josh  Casteel 
had  said  'he  always  had  been  a  thief 
and  always  expected  to  be  one,  and 
considered  himself  to  be  as  good  as  the 
rest  of  them."  This  interpretation  had  a 
chilling  and  embarrassing  effect  upon 
the  members,  and  an  exciting  one  upon 
unfaithful  spectators,  concurring  and 
dissenting  opinions  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  interpretation  being  pretty  equally 
divided.  The  interpreter  was  not  pressed 
to  enter  the  fold  at  that  particular  time, 
confidence  in  his  integrity  being  rather 
shaken. 

In  remarkable  contrast  next  came  a 
Hard  Shell  Baptist  minister  with  a  few 
accompanying  immigrants  of  his  own 
sect.  I  attended  two  of  his  meetings. 
It  has  long  been  supposed  that  contin- 
ued and  undivided  attention  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  excellence  in  any  one 
direction,  but  Mr.  Foster  (as  he  may  be 
called  here)  was  so  variously  endowed 
by  nature  that  one  particular  field  could 
not  hold  him,  he  had  jurmped  the  fence 
and  proved  that  genius  was  many  sided; 
in  fact  he  held  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
strangers  and  the  wondering  admiration 
of  his  friends,  three  distinct  sides,  he 
shone  as  minister  and  as  lawyer,  and 
was  an  acknowledged  judge  of  equine 
excellence,  so  that  his  views  and  opin- 
ions were  sustained  by  three  distinct 
and  very  important  divisions  of  the 
community,  the  religious,  the  law-re- 
specting, and  the  sporting  fraternity. 

A  lady  in  fast  failing  health  had  been 
taken  from  her  home  and  family  in  hopes 
that  a  few  weeks  by  the  sea  side  might 
restore  her,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
third  day  her  journey  of  life  was  ended 
and  the  mother  was  brought  back,  for 
her  family  to  look  their  last  upon  her  and 
lay  her  away  to  rest.  The  husband,  chil- 
dren, friends  and  strangers  too  were 
assembled, for  general  sympathy  was  felt 
in  so  sad  a  case.  Mr.  Foster  had 
tacked  on  his  office  door  a  notice: 
"Back  in  two  hours,"  and  appeared 
on    time    in     the     pulpit.       His     text 


for  this  sorrowful  occasion  was  one  to  be 
remembered:  '"And  King  David  waxed 
old,  ah!"  As  to  its  application  few,  I 
believe,  saw  the  appropriateness,  but  he 
with  original  method  sandwiched  it  in 
with  the  most  harrowing  digressions  to 
the  effect  that  "those  little  children 
would  never  see  their  mother  any  more, 
she  was  gone  where  the  angels  were  a 
singing  for  ever  and  forever  and  the 
sinners  were  a  pitchin'  and  a  roarin'  and 
a  tossin',"  and  where  grief  was  wrought 
up  to  a  satisfactory  pitch  he  carefully 
sheered  off  from  the  heights  of  the  situ- 
ation and  gently  veered  back  to  his  text, 
producing  in  one  sermon  an  effect  per- 
haps unparalleled  for  incongruity.  Amid 
the  rising  and  falling  elements  of  distress 
and  wondering  attention  he  did  not 
forget  an  appointment  he  had  made  at 
"the  track,"  and  in  concluding  the 
mournful  exercises  announced  that 
"those  gentlemen  that  expected  to  meet 
him  at  2  o'clock  would  find  him  thar." 

I  remember  just  here  another  eccen- 
tric old  gentlemen,  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,  who  once  long  ago,  so  long 
ago  he  had  forgotten  the  most  of  it,  and 
never  made  mention  of  it,  had  been 
a  Latter- day  Saint,  very  likely  the  doc- 
trine had  never  assimilated  thoroughly 
with  his  spirit  and  so  had  ended.  He 
had  been  at  some  time  a  seafaring  man 
and  had  never  lost  the  gait,  and  still 
retained  some  characteristic  expressions 
that  in  our  inland  town  were  often 
amusing.  As  he  increased  in  years  he 
became  very  corpulent,  and  very  dis- 
tressed in  his  breathing,  and  as  he  one 
day  limped  with  much  ado  up  the  path 
and  sank  exhausted  into  a  large  veranda 
chair,  father  inquired  with  courteous 
solicitude  if  he  did  not  suffer  from  some 
new  acquired  infirmity;  and  received 
the  reply:  "Horse  did  it."  "Ah,"  said 
father,  "of  what  nature  were  the  injuries 
you  received?"  "A  rib  gave  way  and  a 
blood  vessel  sprung  aleak."  This  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  our  minds 
and  my  sister  and  I  retired  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  we  returned  father  and 
"Uncle  Fred,"  as  he  was  called,  were 
deep  in  a  political  conversation,  and  as 
they  were  both  Southern  in  their  pro- 
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clivities,  the  Republican  administration 
was  discussed  and  deplored  with  great 
unanimity  of  feeling,  and  father  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  "the  great  men 
of  our  nation  were  fast  passing  away." 
"Yes,"  agreed  Uncle  Fred,  "Gen'l  Jack- 
son's dead  and  Dan'l  Webster's  dead 
and  Henry  Clay's  dead  and  I  don't  feel 
very  well  myself."  This  was  too  affect- 
ing to  be  immediately  answered  and 
silence  reigned  awhile. 

A  broad  and  burly  looking  English 
farmerjoined  the  group  and  gave  con- 
versation a  different  drift.  He  was»an 
admirer  of  phrenology  and  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  "organ  of  'struc- 
tiveness,"  and  to  make  the  subject  more 
comprehensive  to  us, he  was  expatiating 
upon  the  valuable  assistance '  he  had 
gained  in  the  services  of  a  newly  hired 
farm  hand;  and  informed  mother  that 
"the  young  man  could  take  almost 
nothing  and  make  everything  out  of  it, 
he  could  turn  things  such  a  turn  as  you 
never  expected."  Said  mother,  "He  is 
something  of  a  mechanic,  I  judge."  "No 
ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Ridgley,  lifting  his 
eyebrows  with  a  grave  and  superior 
expression,  "No  he's  not  a  mechanic, 
ma'am,  but,"  he  added  with  a  sidewise 
wink  and  a  benign  and  condescending 
smile,  "he's  a'magenius'sortof  a  fellow." 
When  our  officials  (federal)  turn  things 
such  a  turn  as  you  never  expected,  I 
think  of  Mr.  Ridgley's  hired  man. 

Among  the  Missouri  emigrants  was  a 
woman  who  walked  the  ways  of  life  with 
extreme  caution  after  learning  that  our 
town  was  settled  by  "the  ignorant  Mor- 
mons," fearing  she  might  make  some 
acquaintance  with  those  of  that  faith. 
Inquiring  at  the  Post  Office  if  there  was 
a  letter  to  her  address  and  receiving  a 
polite"nomadam,"her  womanly  indigna- 
tion flashed  upon  the  clerk  with:  "Sir!  I 
am  a  respectable  married  woman,  a  lone 
widow,  but  I  never  was  called  madam 
before,  and  I  warn  you  to  beware  in 
future  how  you  speak  to  a  lady."  I 
afterward  met  this  "lady"  on  her  way  to 
town  on  the  back  of  a  tri-colored  horse, 
a  little  boy  in  blue-deming  shirt  and 
pants,  with  his  bare  legs  vigorously 
urging  the  horse  as  he  clung  behind  his 


mother,  a  baby  in  her  arms,  four  chick- 
ens hung  by  their  tied  legs  across  the 
horn  of  the  saddle,  a  brass  kettle  full  of 
eggs  on  her  left  arm  and  a  washboiler  to 
be  mended,  hung  on  the  right  side  of 
the  saddle.  I  did  not  dare  bow  for  fear 
of  shocking  her  anti- Mormon  spirit, even 
though  I  did  really  honor  her  indepen- 
dence of  character  on  the  latter  occa- 
sion; and  felt  a  sympathetic  alarm  for 
the  whole  outfit  when  the  horse  shied. 

Before  coming  to  Utah,  I  never  had 
any  expectation  of  voting,  such  an  idea 
would  have  been  considered  "strong 
minded"  at  that  time,  but  I  remember 
how  on  one  occasion  I  was  led  to  reflect 
.  if  all  men  were  really  competent  to  vote. 
Electioneering  had  been  enthusiasti- 
cally carried  on,  three  separate  candi- 
dates for  Assemblyman  were  in  the  field 
and  each  had  his  aids  scouring  the 
county,  visiting  the  humble  farmers  and 
the  far  off  saw  mills;  and  it  was  said 
that  the  last  man  who  went  the  rounds 
secured  the  votes.  Returning  from 
town  one  day  with  my  stepbrother,  we 
met  a  worthy  man  who  I  believe  never 
tasted  liquor  of  his  own  accord,  but 
those  political  canvassers  had  got  around 
him,  and  he  was  filled  with  the  impor- 
tance of  his  vote.  Clarence  raised  his 
hat,  "Good  day,  Mr.  Freeman."  "Young 
man,"  said  Mr.  F.  sternly,  "pass  on;  I 
could  throw  you  and  your  horse  over 
yonder  school  house."  We  did  not 
trifle  further  with  this  party  of  power. 
Next  morning  a  little  after  sunrise,  this 
same  person  came  by  our  door,  his 
pants  bedraggled  in  the  dew,  his  eyes 
scarcely  open, and  seeing  Clarence, asked 
thickly,  "How's  'lection?"  I  could  not 
help  thinking  a  nice  woman  could  have 
voted  more  intelligently. 

The  very  great  anxiety  displayed  re- 
garding Mormon  morality  nowadays, 
brings  to  mind  a  state  of  things  that 
according  to  every  day  report  existed 
where  I  once  lived,  and  may  still.  Many 
spoke  of  it  as  "a  pity,"  but  no  public 
outcry  was  raised.  Many  of  the  Indian 
girls  were  pretty  and  no  doubt  sincerely 
loving  and  faithful,  and  alas!  many  of 
them  carried  babes  in  their  arms  that 
could  not  be  called  Spanish  or  Indian. 
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It  was  said,  in  two  cases  of  my  acquaint- 
ance where  my  friends  had  married,  that 
when  the  young  mother- needed  a  ser- 
vant to  attend  her  little  one,  the  father 
brought  that  attendant  and  revelations 
followed.  In  one  case  the  father  had  an 
Indian  family  of  four  children  and  was 
faithful  to  their  mother  according  to  her 
position  in  life;  his  white  wife  was  his 
society  wife.  Another  acquaintance  of 
mine,  a  bride  of  four  months,  on  her 
way  home  saw  an  Indian  girl  by  the 
wayside  resting,  a  pretty  child  playing 
in  the  grass  beside  her.  The  lady 
stopped  and  asked  the  name  of  the 
child.  "Friday  Sycamore  Lee,"  was  the 
answer.  "What  a  strange  name!  Why 
did  you  call  her  that?"  "She  was  born 
Friday,  under  a  sycamore  tree."  "But 
why  call  her  Lee  also?"  "Senora,  her 
father  is  Tom  Lee;  he  lives  over  there." 
The  young  bride  turned  pale,  that  was 
her  own  home  the  Indian  girl  had 
pointed  out,  and  the  happiness  of  Lizzie 
Lee  was  clouded  by  a  shade  that  lasted 
while  I  knew  her,  for  the  little  face  by 
the  roadside   revealed   its   own   history 


too  plainly  to  be  doubted.  But  no 
public  indignation  was  aroused  by  such 
cases. 

The  hum  of  the  threshing  machines 
calls  to  mind  the  very  different  method 
employed  by  the  Spaniards.  A  large 
corral  was  raked  clean  and  tramped 
hard,  after  which  the  straw  was  thrown 
loosely  in,  and  a  herd  of  horses  turned 
in  and  driven  round  and  round  by  yell- 
ing riders  keeping  the  whole  herd  at 
full  speed  amid  flying  chaff,  straw  and 
dust:  then  the  frightened  horses  were 
let  out  to  tear  at  full  speed  as  far  as 
they  cared  to  go.  Next,  the  patient 
Indians  swept  a  place  clean,  and  seated, 
leisurely  tossed  the  wheat  in  the  air 
with  tin  pans,  while  the  gentle  wind  did 
service  as  a  fanning  machine.  The 
clean  mounds  of  wheat  looked  well,  and 
certainly  much  expense  and  hard  work 
of  cooking  for  the  threshers  was  spared. 
Augusta  Joyce  Crccheron. 


A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is  real 
riches,  one  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real 
poverty. — Hume. 
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This  is  said  to  be  the  age  of  "Gospel 
Blaze."  Preachers  of  the  orthodox 
stamp  have  largely  ceased  their  railings 
against  the  vices  of  the  civilized,  with 
which  their  discourses  were  wont  to 
teem.  Together  with  the  itinerant 
street  corner  expounders, whose  name  is 
now  become  Legion,  and  who  develop 
like  the  mushroom,  in  a  figurative  night, 
the  exhortations  to  Christly  walks  wind 
up  with  laudations  upon  the  unparalleled 
success  which  is  attending  the  procla- 
mation of  what  each  calls  the  "Gospel." 
It  is  really  worth  one's  while  to  try  the 
value  of  the  statements  of  these  glib 
coiners  of  fulsome  laudations;  to  test  the 
truth  of  what  is  uttered  by  the  standard 
of  existing  facts;  to  investigate  their  as- 
sertions by  that  "blaze"  which  it  is  pro- 
claimed fills,  or  is  rapidly  filling  the 
world.  Where  is  this  "Gospel  blaze?"- 
In  the  civilized  world,  of  course,  for  the 


headway  among  heathen  nations  is,  not- 
withstanding the  congratulations  which 
are  indulged  in  when  commenting  on  the 
labors  of  foreign  missionary  societies, 
admitted  to  be  painfully  slow  and  com- 
paratively unproductive  of  good.  Then 
the  "Gospel  blaze"  is  in  the  midst  ot 
races  who  have  all  along  professed  the 
Christian  doctrine,  as  commonly  under- 
stood. Consequently  conversions  are 
necessarily  among  those  who  have  al- 
ways been  esteemed  the  converted  class. 
Rejoicings  over  these  accessions  is  on  a 
par  with  the  individual  who  counted  his 
two  chickens  over  and  over  again,  and  fi- 
nally declared  that  he  had  taken  a  census 
of  his  feathered  bipeds  and  the  number 
was  two  hundred.  If  those  who  were 
once  supposed  to  be  converted  had 
turned  heathen  again,  then  they  were 
not  Christian  until  reconverted.  This 
being  true,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
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to  resume  missionary  labors  at  home, 
that  the  civilized  heathen  may  once 
more  be  converted  to  the  pure  faith? 
It  would  be  much  cheaper,  less  danger- 
ous, and  the  result  withal  would  cer- 
tainly be  greater  than  among  uncivilized 
heathens.  If  a  man  who  has  not  been 
"born  again"  is  not  a  Christian,  then  he 
is  a  heathen;  and  the  effect  of  this  "Gos- 
pel blaze"  is  to  make  heathens  out  of  a 
vast  majority  of  what  have  long  been 
termed  Chris  i m  nations.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  this  conclusion. 
It  is  a  little  sin  ^alar,  however,  that  those 
who,  with  such  loud  lungs  and  pro- 
longed prayers,  declare  that  all  are 
heathens  who  are  not  converted,  and 
rejoice  over  the  "Gospel  blaze"  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  vehemently 
deny  that  there  had  been  any  apostasy 
from  the  primitive  faith  as  established 
by  the  Savior  and  the  Apostles.  If,  as 
is  asserted,  this  age  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  in  the  effulgence  of  Gospel 
light,  then  the  very  best  that  can  be  said 
of  preceding  ages  is  that  the  Gospel 
light  to  those  who  lived  in  such  ages 
must  have  been  about  the  brightness  of 
a  tallow  candle  compared  with  the  bril- 
liant shining  of  the  sun  at  noonday,  and 
if  not  a  complete  apostasy,  there  must 
have  been  a  very  large  one  at  least. 
Truly,  God's  ways  of  making  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

We  read  in  the  Psalms  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and  a 
light  to  the  path.  The  Gospel  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord;  and  we  read  also  that 
there  is  one  faith  or  Gospel;  that  the 
Gbspel  is  everlasting;  that  the  law  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  is  perfect. 
Then  the  "Gospel  blaze"  must  be  a 
blaze  of  perfect  light.  It  must  be  the 
light  that  illumines  the  perfect  word  of 
God,  that  those  following  the  way  of 
the  Lord  may  have  light  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  the  straight  and  the  nar- 
row path  that  leads  to  life  eternal. 
With  such  a  blaze  there  should  be  no 
crying,  "Lo,  here  is  Christ;  or  there." 
The  way  should  be  so  plain  that  a  way- 
faring man,  even  though  a  fool,  may  not 
err  therein.     What  is  the  result  of  this 


"Gospel  blaze?"  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  The  outcome  is  a 
Babel  of  religions;  a  confusion  of  forms, 
or  plans,  or  methods  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  not  one  of  them  able  to 
stand  the  light  which,  combined,  it  is  al- 
leged they  produce.  Their  blaze  is  as  a 
stained  glass  window  reflecting  as  many 
different  hued  lights  as  there  are  differ- 
ent colors  in  the  glass,  or  as  there  are 
different  notions  in  the  heads  of  men. 
One  man  likes  the  red  light,  and  he 
worships  it,  another  the  blue,  another 
the  yellow,  and  so  on,  every  one  as  he 
wills,  on  the  grand  and  universal  plan, 
"You  pay  your  money  and  you  take 
your  choice."  Each,  however,  firmly 
avers  he  has  all  that  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation, and  that  the  other  fellows  are 
entirely  wrong. 

"But,"  says  an  objector,  "the  light  all 
comes  from  the  same  window,  and  the 
colors  in  the  glass,  different  in  hue  and 
tint  though  they  may  be,  are  the  very 
things  that  form,  perhaps,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Redeemer."  True,  and  I 
might  add  to  your  figure  by  saying  that 
without  these  different  colors  there 
could  be  no  figure;  so  that  all  light  and 
all  the  tints  and  all  the  hues  are  essen- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  perfect  represen- 
tation. All  light  is  from  God,  and  all 
people  worship  some  form  of  light. 
The  word  of  God  is  light;  and  as  all 
light  is  necessary,  then  all  of  God's  word 
is  essential.  God's  word  is  truth. 
Truths  may  be  and  are  many,  and  these 
fitly  stand  for  the  many  colors  in  the 
window.  These  varied  colors, or  truths, 
make  a  perfect  whole;  or,  if  you  will,  a 
representation  of  the  Savior,  for  truth 
always  blends  and  harmonizes  with 
truth.  But  who  worships  the  perfect 
whole?  If  they  all  worship  this  whole, 
why  this  difference  or  these  differences? 
The  fact  is  that  one  man  worships  a  leg, 
another  the  arms,  another  the  ear,  an- 
other the  feet,  and  still  another  the  toe 
nail — each  something,  none  all.  These, 
being  unwilling  to  receive  the  whole, 
they  "now  see  through  a  glass  darkly." 
If  God  has  created  a  perfect  whole,  will 
any  one  presume  that  by  worshiping  a 
part  only  he  is    satisfying  his   Creator? 
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Instead  of  being  the  age  of  "Gospel 
blaze,"  it  is  the  chiefest  age  for  dense 
fogs  and  blinding  mists,  so  far  as  un- 
clouded religious  certainty  is  concerned, 
that  the  world  has  seen.  Men  substi- 
tute their  views  for  the  ways  of  God. 
Unwilling  to  be  guided  by  the  glorious 
and  divine  light  of  truth,  alluring  mi- 
rages forever  lead  them  vainly  on,  until 
weary  and  worn  out  they  sink  faint  and 
dying  on  the  burning  sands  of  their  own 
creeds.  Though  in  their  vain  imagin- 
ings they  can  see  the  great  white  throne; 
though  they  behold  the  waving  trees 
the  delectable  places  that  are  in  the 
Paradise  of  God;  though  falls  upon  their 
ears,  like  the  sound  of  music,  the  mur- 
mur of  waters  as  they  flow  from  the 
fountain  of  truth  (but  to  taste  of  which 
is  to  thirst  never  more), yet  when  the  end 
comes  how  bitter!  how  burning!  How 
unreal  the  dreams!  What  mocking 
blasphemy,  and  how  inevitable  the  fate! 
"In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching 
for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men." 
Jesus  said:  "A  city  that  is  set  upon  a 
hill  cannot  be  hid;  neither  do  men  light 
a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but 
on  a  candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light 
unto  all  that  are  in  the  hou^e.  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
father  which  is  in  heaven."  How  does 
the  modern  "Gospel  blaze"  shine?  It 
gives  a  light  which  subjects  to  the  gaze 
of  the  reasonable  and  the  curious  such 
atrocious  deformities,  such  inherent  de- 
fects, that  broad  minded  and  truth  lov- 
ing men  turn  from  it  disgusted  and 
astonished  that  their  fellow  creatures, 
presumably  endowed  with  the  divine 
spark  of  intelligence,  can  so  far  forget 
their  common  manhood  as  to  worship 


so  hideous  and  unsightly  a  thing.  By 
the  light  of  the  "Gospel  blaze,"  how 
many  are  led  to  glorify  the  Father  which 
is  in  heaven?  In  the  history  of  the  world 
there  has  never  been,  in  Christian  na- 
tions, a  period  when  rank  infidelity  and 
atheism  claimed  so  many  votaries  as  in 
this  very  age  of  brilliant  Gospel  pyro- 
technics. Instead  of  decimation  going 
on  in  the  strongholds  of  infidelity.as  one 
would  suppose  to  hear  the  average 
Scripture  croaker,  atheism  is  receiving 
constant  accessions  from  the  ranks  of 
infidelity,  while  the  corps  of  infidels  is 
swelling  with  such  alarming  rapidity  as 
to  make  the  sincere  worshiper  of  the 
living  God  tremble.  Try  it  by  whatever 
standard  you  may — by  its  own  light  even 
— and  what  becomes  of  this  boasted  age 
oP'Gospel  blaze?"  Why  it  is  turned  in- 
to the  age  of  creed-darkness;  of  the 
blackness  of  night  in  which  men  run 
hither  and  thither  after  the  ignis  fatuus 
of  man's  brain,  crying,  "Lo,  here  is 
Christ;  or  there."  The  age  and  the  air 
full  of  will-o'-the-wisps,  dancing  in  all 
directions,  after  which  mankind  run  in 
overmastering  delusion  that  it  is  the 
genuine  "blaze,"  and  they  are  thus  lured 
into  the  bogs  and  mires  of  creeds  where 
they  are  either  lost,  or  whence  they 
escape  only  by  giving  up  the  chase  and 
turning  to  the  light  of  the  true  and  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  the  perfect  law  of  God, 
which  shines  with  divine  radiance  to 
those  whose  eyes  are  not  closed,  whose 
ears  are  not  dull,  and  whose  hearts  are 
forever  open  to  let  in  the  sunlight  of 
God's  great  love.  R.  W.  Sloan. 


The  true  work  of  art  is  but  a  shadow 
of  the  divine  perfection. — Michael  An- 
gela. 
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"Wayfarer,  eat  and  drynke,  and 
praye  for  ye  soul  of  John  de  Porte," 
says  a  legend  on  an  old  brass  inscrip- 
tion over  a  heavy  clamped  door  which 
stands  guarding  the  portal  of  what  once 
was   the   refectory    of    Repton    Abbey. 


We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  obey  the 
first  half  of  the  ancient  behest,  but  why 
we  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  John  de 
Porte  needs  explanation.  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you. 

Standing    beside    the    ancient    stone 
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cross,  in  the  market  place  of  Repton — 
a  relic,  by  the  by,  which  has  caused 
more  tilts  and  tournaments  among  British 
archaeologists  than  any  other  bit  of  anti- 
quity in  the  kingdom — we  bend  our 
steps  to  the  old  Saxon  archway,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  heptarchy. 
Here  you  see  what  Sir  John  de  Porte, 
Knight  Banneret  and  "righte  worthie 
counselman"  to  bloody  Queen  Mary, 
did  to  deserve  the  prayers  of  posterity. 

He  rebuilt  and  repaired  yonder  noble 
old  abbey,  and  dedicated  the  rich  acres, 
that  his  ancestors  had  won,  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  William  the  Con- 
querer,  to  the  foundation  of  a  school 
for  the  poor  children  of  the  parishes  of 
Repton  and  Bretby.  Of  course  this 
noble  charity  shared  the  fate  of  similar 
foundations  in  England,  and  before  a 
hundred  years  had  passed  the  poor  boy 
was  driven  from  its  door,  and  it  became 
a  nursery  for  the  sons  of  the  rich. 

The  school-building  itself,  with  the 
hall  in  the  background,  is  very  rich  in 
antique  interest,  one  tower  of  the  latter 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  England.  It  was  in  this  tower, 
too,  that  St.  Dunstan  is  reputed  to  have 
seized  the  devil's  nose  between  a  pair  of 
red-hot  tongs,  and  to  have  given  it  such 
a  wrench  that  the  monks  on  vigil  at 
Calke  Abbey,  six  miles  away,  heard  his 
roars.  But  as  some  dozen  other  old 
show  places  in  England  claim  to  be  the 
scene  of  that  clerical  deed  of  "derring 
do,"  perhaps  this  little  bit  of  history 
may  be  apocryphal.  We  won't  insist  on 
St.  Dunstan,  but  we  will-  claim  for  the 
square  mile  of  ground  over  which  we 
are  rambling,  an  interest  unsurpassed 
in  any  country  in  the  kingdom.  Not 
only  did  Sir  John  de  Porte  give  the  poor 
this  noble  school  (and  yea,  verily,  he 
shall  have  our  prayers),  but  he  founded 
a  hospital  for  decayed  Reptonians,  and 
left  several  scholarships  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Leaving  Repton,  we  strike  across 
country  for  an  eight-mile  walk  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche, 
where  stand  the  ruins  of  that  castle 
Walter  Scott  made  famous  in  the  pages 
of   Ivanhoe.    The  landscape,  constantly 


changing — now  lying  fiat  in  rich  meadow- 
land,  and  anon  hilly  and  elm-clad — 
reminds  one  of  a  series  of  Birkett  Fos- 
ter's vignettes,  seen  en  naturel,  and  in 
all  the  splendor  of  God's  own  painting, 
and  lures  us  to  rest  on  every  rustic  stile 
and  gaze  on  the  old-world  scene  before 
us. 

Sorely  are  we  tempted  to  stroll  down 
yonder  leafy  lane,  which  leads  to  an  old 
stone  house  which  was  once  the  home 
of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  glorious  syco- 
phantic old  rhymester,  who  wrote  nearly 
thirty  "hymns"  in  poetic  laudation  ot 
his  royal  mistress,  good  Queen  Bess,  and 
every  one  of  them  acrostics  at  that. 
Nay,  perchance,  under  every  elm  tree, 
whose, broad  limbs  extended  to  us  their 
grateful  shade,  the  gallant  knight  wooed 
the  muse  and  wrote  his  famous 

ELIZABETHA   REGINA. 
E  v'ry  night,  from  ev'n  to  morn, 
L  ove's  chorister  amid  the  thorn 
I  s  now  so  sweet  a  singer — 
S  o  sweet  as  for  her  song  I  scorn 
A  polio's  voice  and  finger. 

B  ut,  nightingale,  sith  you  delight 
E  ver  to  watch  the  starry  night, 
T  ell  all  the  stars  of  heav'n, 
H  eaven  never  hath  a  star  so  bright 
A  s  now  to  earth  is  given. 

R  egina's  self  now  makes  our  day 
E  ternal  with  her  beams,  nor  may 
G  ross  darkness  overcome  her, 
I  now  perceive  why  some  do  write, 
N  o  country  hath  so  short  a  night 
A  s  England  hath  in  summer. 

But  now  we  are  well  up  among  the 
woodlands,  and  as  we  wind  our  way 
beneath  the  giant  trees  our  mind  wan- 
ders back  to  a  time  compared  with 
which  Sir  John's  fulsome  flatteries  are 
but  the  frivolities  of  yesterday.  Easy  is 
it  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest  to  people 
the  sylvan  scene  with  the  airy  crowds  of 
long  ago.  Yonder,  three  miles  away,  is 
Anchor  church,  the  cavern  where  the 
Black  Knight  broke  bread  with  the  jolly 
friar,  and  over  that  hill,  in  the  valley, 
lies  Ashby  Castle.  Ergo,  that  motley 
throng  must  have  passed  through  this 
very  glade  where  we  are  now  lingering. 
Wamba,  with  his  merrie  jest;  Athel- 
stane,  the  unready,  on    his    ponderous 
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war-horse;  Sir  Brien  de  Bois  Guilbert, 
clanging  with  steel  accoutrements;  the 
golden-haired, pansy-eyed  Lady  Rowena; 
Rebecca,  "peerless  daughter  of  the  Jew," 
old  Isaac  of  York;  troubadour,  archer, 
herald,  yeoman — the  shadowy  throng 
flits  before  our  imagination  and  is  lost  in 
the  forest  pathway. 

Ashby  dela  Zouche  is  a  strange  jumble 
of  the  old  and  new;  pert  villas  and  stuc- 
coed terraces  peeping  out  under  the 
shadows  of  old  mansions,  whose  solid 
masonry  is  not  of  to-day;  while  just 
opposite  the  frowning  walls  of  the  grim 
castle  glimmers  a  conglomerate  mass  of 
architectural  imperfections,  yclept  the 
bath  and  pump  rooms. 

As  we  gaze  on  the  massive  walls  of 
the  ruin,  we  say,  involuntarily,  "Ah! 
there  were  giants  in  those  days" — walls 
three  yards  thick  in  solid  stone,  and 
towers  that  have  defied  the  storm  of  a 
hundred  battles  and  nine  hundred  years 
of  buffeting  from  the  hand  of  Time,  the 
avenger.  Half  of  the  ancient  banquet- 
ing-hall,  with  its  arched  roof,  still  stands. 
One  tower,  nearly  complete,  lifts  its  ivy- 
clad  battlements  in  hoary  majesty,  and 
another  still  retains  half  of  its  ancient 
glory.  Three  dungeons  show  yet  suffi- 
cient of  their  pristine  gloom  to  make 
one  shudder  to  look  at  them.     If  poor 


Mary  of  Scotland  was  imprisoned  in 
one  of  these,  she  expiated  a  thousand 
sins,  and  report  says  that  that  hapless 
lady  "tarried  there,  in  dungeon-keep 
eleven  weeks  and  a  day." 

St.  Helen's  church,  with  its  square 
tower,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
interior,  which  is  rich  in  monumental 
effigies,  among  others  being  that  of 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the 
eccentric  founder  of  the  religious  sect 
which  to-day  bears  her  name.  The  chan- 
cel is  resplendent  with  the  banners  of 
the  historic  Hastings  family,  and  other 
armorial  emblazonments  of  illustrious 
race.  Let  us  close  the  massive,  iron- 
clamped  door,  and  leave  them  to  their 
sleep  of  death,  passing,  with  a  dozen 
footsteps,  from  the  storied  long  ago  into 
the  prosaic  present. 

The  good  knights  are  dust. 

Their  swords  are  rust, 

But  their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

Building  Budget. 


The  volume  of  power  comprised  in 
Niagara  Falls,  exclusive  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  water  reaches  the  brink, 
is  calculated  to  be  five  million  horse 
power,  or  nearly  one-fourth  the  entire 
steam  power  of  the  world. 


BYRON. 


Oh  !  that  I  could  sweep  my  Lyre 

Improvising  from  my  soul ! 
Hymns  exstatic — words  of  fire 

From  its  strings  would  grandly  roll. 

England's  son,  and  England's  poet 

Would  be  my  inspiring  theme, 
Avaunt,  to  all  the  small-souled  critics — 

Sweep  them  into  Lethe's  stream! 

Pollock— giant  of  the  tribe 
Artist — grandly  to  portray 
All  the  glory — all  the  grandeur 
Which  his  subject  did  display. 

But  behold  !  the  mighty  painter 

When  his  work  he  held  in  view, 
Rising  with  unworthy  ire 

O'er  his  work  his  brush  he  drew! 
*  Thoughts  susjcrested  on  reading  "Visit  to  the 


But  no  matter,  read  his  poems, 
Read  them  with  a  kindred  soul, 

They!  his  monument  will  render 
On  a  grand  immortal  scroll. 

Greece  too,  send  a  wreathe  immortal 

Mingled  with  the  poet's  bays, 
His  love,  his  wealth,  his  life  he  gave  her 

To  restore  her  golden  days. 

Liberty!   upon  her  shores 

He  shouted  with  a  champion's  cry, 
But  death  stood  by  with  up  raised  dart 
And  whispered,  "generous  exile  die!" 

Thus  Harold  ends  his  "pilgrimage" 
In  glory — and  in  world  renown, 

Now  he  joins  "the  choir  invisible" 

Knoio/i,  beloved,  absolved  and  crowned. 
Hannah   T.  King* 

Tomb  of  Byron." 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 
The  present  number  concludes  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Contributor.  We 
can  hardly  realize  that  so  many  years 
have  passed,  since  its  establishment  in 
1879.  At  that  time  the  Associations, 
which  it  represents,  had  been  put  into 
excellent  running  order,  stake  organiza- 
tions ware  perfected  and  systematic  ex- 
ercises were  quite  generally  introduced. 
Among  the  latter,  the  writing  of  essays 
and  editing  of  manuscript  papers  had 
received  considerable  prominence,  and 
gave  good  promise  of  sustaining  a  mag- 
azine in  the  interest  of  the  Associations, 
with  matter  of  sufficient  variety  and 
merit  to  justify  the  publication.  We 
undertook  to  supply  this  with  the  Con- 
tributor, and  were  not  deceived  as  to 
the  support  it  would  call  forth  both  of 
matter  and  means.  The  magazine  at 
once  spr  nig  into  popular  favor  and  has 
maintained  a  steady  growth  unto  the 
present  time.  The  first  volume  pre- 
sented a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen 
of  Apos'L  Muses  Thatcher,  under  the 
heading  "Confidence,"  in  which  the 
writer  succeeded  in  winning,  not  only 
admiration  for  his  literary  style,  but  the 
hearts  of  many  readers  who  were  touched 
by  the  wholesome  life  lessons  his  essays 
taught.  The  second  volume  appeared 
greatly  enlarged,  presenting  about  one- 
third  more  space  than  its  predecessor, 
and  when  bound  was  considered  the 
finest  specimen  of  book  printing  and 
binding  that  had  been  done  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
Territorial  fair  in  1881  for  those  qualities. 
The  matter  was  greatly  varied,  the  most 
conspicuous  series  being  on  the  "Divine 


Origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  by 
Elder  Thatcher,  "Nephites  under  the 
Judges"  by  George  Reynolds.  "Leaves 
from  the  Tree  of  Life"  by  C.  W.  Penrose, 
and  "Chronicles  of  Utah"  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Barfoot.  Our  third  volume  departed 
from  the  custom  of  using  only  original 
matter  and  presented  the  "Sermons  and 
Writings  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet," 
which  were  carefully  selected  and  culled 
from  the  early  Church  publications.  In 
connection  with  them  was  instituted  the 
use  of  steel  engravings  in  the  magazine 
— Portraits  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 
accompanying  the  first  number.  The 
Echo  Canyon  War  series  also  appeared 
in  that  volume.  Volume  Four  con- 
tained biographies  and  original  steel 
engravings — portraits  of  President  Geo. 
A.  Smith  and  Jedediah  M.  Grant. 
The  Sermons  of  the  Prophets  and  Echo 
Canyon  War  series  were  also  contin- 
ued in  it  and  the  volume  attained  a  very 
large  circulation.  Every  copy  of  it  was 
sold  and  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to 
furnish  copies,  though  there  is  consider- 
able demand  for  it  by  those  who  wish  to 
get  complete  sets  from  the  first  volume. 
The  fifth  volume  of  the  magazine  intro- 
duced the  historical  engraving,  "The 
Three  Witnesses"  and  the  History  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  by  Elder  George 
Reynolds.  The  engraving  is  regarded 
as  of  the  greatest  value  and  Brother 
Reynold's  articles  accompanying  it 
present  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  that  sacred  record, 
that  has  ever  been  published.  Many 
matters  pertaining  to  its  coming  forth 
and  the  circulation  it  has  reached  in  all 
lands  were  never  before  published. 
The  present  volume,  completing  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Contributor's  exis- 
tence, will  be  known  as  "The  Bishop's 
Volume."  It  has  been  received  with 
interest  by  the  Bishops,  and  the  History 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  by  Bishop  O. 
F.  Whitney  has  been  read  and,  we  are 
confident,  will  be  esteemed  for  years  to 
come,  as  a  work  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  by  those  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  the  Lesser  Priesthood.  The 
unfortunate  delay  in  issuing  the  num- 
bers, caused  at  the    commencement  of 
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the  volume  by  waiting  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  has  given  cause  for  com- 
plaint to  the  subscribers,  who  have, 
however,  exercised  great  patience  and 
have  reserved  criticism.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  their  consideration  and  trust  that 
in  the  future, cause  of  that  kind, for  annoy- 
ance or  complaint,  will  not  occur.  The 
seventh  volume  will  commence  in  Oc- 
tober and  tiie  numbers  will  be  issued 
regularly  thereafter.  It  promises  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  any,  containing  as 
its  leading  feature,  an  illustrated  series 
on  the  Missouri  Persecutions  of  our 
p*eople.  Volume  Six  will  be  bound  and 
for  sale  a  lew  days  after  this  issue  leaves 
the  press.  Agents  and  officers  of  associa- 
tions are  requested  to  remind  subscribers 
that  their  numbers  should  be  gathered  up 
and  sent  to  the  office  for  binding.  The 
cost  is  nominal — but  fifty  cents — and  the 
bound  volume  makes  a  handsome  and 
valuable  book.  Thanking  our  patrons 
and  those  who  have  written  for  the  col- 
umns of  the  Magazine  for  their  interest 
in  its  growth  and  prosperity,  we  cor- 
dially solicit  all  to  continue  their  pres- 
ent relations  with  us  and  hope  to  make 
good  our  standing  promise  to  publish  a 
worthy  magazine,  deserving  the  support 
of  its  subscribers  and  a  credit  to  our 
time  and  people. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   DICTION- 
ARIES. 
By  an  oversight,  during  our  absence 
in  the  East,  an  account  of  the   distribu- 
tion of  our   gift     dictionaries    failed   to 


appear.  We  therefore  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  particulars  which 
should  have  been  published  in  the  June 
number. 

We  advertised  that  we  should  present 
to  each  of  the  ten  Associations  having 
the  largest  paid  up  subscription  lists, 
April  6,  1885,  a  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  of  the  latest  edition.  The 
following  named  Associations  were  the 
successful  ones  in  the  competition,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  us  that 
they  are  so  widely  distributed,  showing 
that  the  Magazine  is  not  in  any  sense 
local  in  its  popularity,  but  as  wide- 
spread as  the  settlements  of  our  people. 
We  trust  the  successful  Associations 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  pos- 
session of  these  Valuable  books,  which 
are  certainly  among  the  most  useful 
that  grace  any  library: 

St.  George  leads  the  list  with  eighty- 
nine  subscribers. 

Manti  Second,  fifty-one  subscribers. 

Ogden,  Third  Ward,  third,  with  forty- 
nine. 
•  Washington  fourth,  with  forty-seven. 

Ogden,  Fourth  Ward,  fifth,  with  forty- 
seven. 

Cedar  City  sixth,  with  forty-one. 

Logan,  Second  Ward,  seventh,  with 
thirty-eight. 

Payson  eighth,  with  thirty-seven. 

Lehi  ninth,  with  thirty-four,  and 

Pleasant  View,  Weber  Co.,  tenth,  with 
thirty-one. 

The  books  were  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  successful  Associations. 


REMINISCENCE  OF 
The  death  of  General  Thomas  L. 
Kane  brought  to  mind  several  incidents, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  in  my 
childhood,  and  far  away  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  no  doubt  that  if  all  the 
good  and  beautiful  reminiscences  of 
him  which  are  scattered  broadcast  in 
many  thousand  homes  of  our  people 
could  be  collected,  a  volume  valuable 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Saints 
could  be  compiled. 

In   the    winter    of    1857,   my   parents 


GENERAL    KANE. 

being  unable  to  unite  with  the  body  of 
the  Saints  leaving  San  Bernardino  for 
Utah,  our  family  with  a  few  others,  five 
families  in  all,  were  living  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  watching  every 
movement  of  the  government  towards 
our  people  in  Utah.  We  all  felt  very 
lonely,  and  would,  could  we  have  con- 
trolled circumstances,  have  joyfully 
hastened  to  share  the  trials  and 
strengthen  the  numbers  of  our  brethren 
and  sisters.     I  remember  what  a  source 
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of  distress  it  was  to  us,  that  trouble  was 
heavily  and  darkly  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  our  people,  and  we  were  not 
with  them.  To  be  sure  we  had  a  share, 
all  around  us  were  men  who  by  a 
strange  fate  had  swarmed  into  San 
Bernardino  just  as  the  Saints  were 
leaving,  who  boasted  that  they  were 
"Mormon"  haters,  some  of  them  going 
so  far  as  to  style  themselves  "Missouri 
Mobocrats,"  and  related,  with  strange 
familiarity, well  known  names  and  scenes 
in  the  persecutions  of  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois. We  could  but  believe  some  of 
their  assertions  and  felt  some  fear  of 
their  repeating  their  alleged  crimes; 
particularly  as  they  built  a  small  fort 
which  they  named  Fort  Benton,  and 
every  day  drilled  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
public  square,  fired  off  cannon,  and 
rode  from  house  to  house  of  the  remain- 
ing Saints  ordering  them  to  leave  their 
homes  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

Missionaries,  who  had  been  called 
home  on  signal  of  the  approaching 
storm,  came  quietly  and  passed  on 
through  the  little  town  out  to  the  desert 
road  unknown  save  to  a  few  who  were 
true  and  faithful.  My  parent's  home 
sheltered  some  of  these,  and  although 
we  were  not  even  cautioned  to  secresy, 
my  sister  and  I  knew  enough  to  refrain 
from  asking  a  question,  or  speaking  of 
our  guests  outside  of  our  own  family 
circle.  Therefore,  when  father  came 
home  one  night  and  told  our  mother  he 
had  met  a  gentleman  in  town  whom  he 
must  again  visit  after  supper,  and  per- 
haps not  return  until  late,  we  were  sur- 
prised, but  betrayed  no  anxiety  then, 
or  on  the  morrow.  The  next  evening 
father  absented  himself  again  after 
supper,  which  was  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  home  and 
so  strong  were  his  attachments  to  even 
the  commonest  ties  of  domestic  life, 
that  no  invitation  could  persuade  him 
to  live  away  from  home,  and  at  night  he 
would  say:  "I  have  not  tasted  food  or 
water  since  I  left  home  this  morning." 
We  never  sat  down  to  supper  until  he 
came,  no  matter  how  late;  the  food 
might  lose  its  flavor  or  grow  cold,  but 
wind  or  rain,  moonlight  or  darkness,  he 


always  found  wife  and  children  at  the 
gate  awaiting  him. 

The  third  evening,  my  mother  accom- 
panied him,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after 
was  very  busy  cooking,  but  not  for  us. 
Knowing  that  we  could  be  trusted,  she 
told  us  that  a'stranger,  a  Dr.  Osborne,  an 
invalid,  had  arrived  at  the  principal 
hotel  and  desiring  the  strictest  privacy, 
requested  his  meals  to  be  brought 
to  his  room.  Father's  office  was  in  a 
frontroom  of  this  same  hotel  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  arrival  of  the 
stage.  Father  had  noticed  the  feeble 
appearance  of  the  stranger  and  sent  hfs 
card  to  his  room,  when  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  landlord  father  was  imme- 
diately admitted.  Father  did  not  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  fully,  though  he  felt 
that  he  had  seen  him  before,  yet  refrained 
from  speaking  of  it.  He  offered  his 
services  if  needed,  and  soon  learned 
that  he  wanted  a  prompt  and  swift  con- 
veyance to  Salt  Lake,  and  by  the  spirit 
of  his  guarded  conversation  father  was 
impressed  that  the  stranger  was  a  friend 
in  disguise.  Almost  before  another 
day  had  passed  certain  wicked  men 
suspected  something,  they  could  not 
define  what,  but  determined  to  force 
the  stranger  to  declare  himself  and  his 
errand.  Father,  ever  watchful,  dis- 
covered this  and  on  the  second  evening 
went  to  the  landlord  saying:  "Mr. 
Lemon,  you  may  not  be  aware  that  a 
riot  is  about  to  occur  here  in  regard  to 
your  invalid  guest.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  allow  me  to  convey  him  to  a 
place  of  safety."  Already  the  voices, 
rough  and  excited  were  approaching; 
and  the  landlord  gave  his  consent.  By 
a  ruse,  the  attention  of  the  Missourians 
was  drawn  to  the  back  of  the  building, 
and  father  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
conveyed  him  out  by  a  side  door  to  the 
house  of  a  friend. 

I  remember  my  mother  hastily  made 
a  very  large  and  handsome  thick  com- 
fortable, covered  a  pillow  to  match  it, 
roasted  and  ground  coffee,  made  cake 
and  boiled  milk  and  sugar  down  to  a 
gallon  of  cream,  for  use  in  traveling.  In 
the  evening  she  accompanied  father  and 
his  son,  Clarence,  who  carried  the  things 
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in  their  arms,  a  mile  away,  and  the  night 
was  as  dark  as  need  be.     It  was  after 
midnight  when    they    returned,   and    I 
waking,   wondered   to   see   my   mother 
sitting  by  her  own   bright   hearth,  her 
face    buried    in    her   handkerchief,   my 
father   and   brother    almost    as    deeply 
affected.     Said   my   father:   "Listen   my 
child,  I  wiir  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  to 
always  remember,  but  not  to  speak  of 
now.    The  things   we   took    down    to- 
night were  for  a  friend,  an  angel  in  dis- 
guise.   When  the   large  quilt  was  un- 
folded he  laughed  and  said:   'this  will 
answer  for  bed  and  bedding.'     He  was 
delighted  with  your  mother's  prepared 
food   for  him.     Knowing  that  he   must 
soon  enter  the  carriage  for  his  journey 
we  turned  to  bid  him  farewell,  when  he 
said  to  us.     'Colonel,  and  Mrs.  Jackson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  for  your  confidence 
and  kindness,  I  wish  to  reveal  to  you 
who  I  am.    When  Colonel  Jackson  sent 
up  his   name  to  me  I  recognized  it  at 
once.     I  had  found  an  old  friend;  but  he 
did  not  recognize  me  in  my  disguise,  I 
am   Colonel    Kane,   bearing    important 
papers   from   our  government  to  your 
people.'     My  child,  I  was  overwhelmed, 
but   Mrs.  Clark  turned    to  him  saying: 
'Colonel    Kane,   you    did    not    deceive 
me,  I    knew    you   the   night  you   were 
brought  here.'     'Madame,  said  Colonel 
Kane  astonished,  where   did   you   ever 
see    me    before?'      'You    came    to    my 
wagon  when  my  child  lay  dying,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river.     I  knew 
your  voice,  you  could  not  disguise  your 
eyes — did  you  think  I  could  ever  forget 
you — Colonel  Kane?'    My  child,  we  all 
wept,  and  this  is  why  your  mother  is 
weeping  now.'     He  is  safely  on  his  way, 
God  bless  him." 

I  think  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1874-5 
that  General  Kane,  his  wife  and  family 
were  the  guests  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  at  St.  George.  My  parents  had 
removed  to  Utah  and  were  also  living  in 
St.  George,  and  great  was  the  surprise 
and  happiness  on  both  sides,  when  they 
met  him  from  whom  they  had  parted  at 
midnight,  eighteen  years  before.  Gen- 
eral Kane  and  his  excellent  wife  called 
several  times  at  the  house,  my  parents 


forming  an  especial  regard  for  the  lady. 
The  time  arrived  when  they  were  to 
conclude  their  visit  and  return  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding their  departure,  General  Kane 
called  to  pay  his  parting  respects.  My 
mother  was  absent  at  the  house  of 
Brother  Asa  Calkins  who  had  just  died. 
He  called  again  at  four  o'clock  but  she 
had  not  returned.  After  dark  he  came 
once  more  and  she  was  at  home.  When 
the  visit  had  terminated  and  they  accom- 
panied by  my  father  and  sister,  went  to 
the  door,  it  had  grown  very  dark,  and  it 
was  raining.  My  mother  was  distressed, 
knowing  the  General's  health  was  not 
good,  and  as  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
send  for  his  overcoat,  she  proffered  him 
the  loan  of  her  large  winter  shawl,  which 
he  accepted.  Looking  from  the  door- 
way on  the  light  within  and  the  stormy 
night  without,  he  said:  "This  looks  like 
our  political  horizon.  Stay  you  in  camp, 
eat  roast  beef  and  rest,  I  will  go  out  in  the 
storm  and  stand  on  picket  guard  for  you." 
He  extended  his  hand,  repeated  thrice, 
"good  night,"  and  was  gone.        A.J.  C. 


ANCIENT  SPINNING  AND 
WEAVING. 
Spinning  and  weaving  in  ancient 
times  were  principally  performed  by 
women;  indeed  the  words  woof,  weav- 
ing and  web  are  allied  to  the  word  wife. 
However,  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  India 
men  also  wrought  at  the'  loom.  Prob- 
ably nothing  could  be  simpler  or  ruder 
than  the  looms  used  by  ancient  weavers. 
Were  we  to  compare  these  with  the 
looms  and  other  weaving  apparatus  of 
the  present  day,  and  reason  therefrom 
that,  as  the  loom  so  must  have  been  the 
cloth  produced  thereon,  we  would  make 
a  very  great  mistake.  There  are  few 
arts  which  illustrate  with  equal  force  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  perfection  of 
ancient  art  so  well  as  this  of  weaving. 
It  would  appear  that  our  advancement 
is  not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  quality 
as  in  that  of  quantity.  There  are  few 
things  we  can  do  which  were  not  done 
by  the  ancients  equally  perfectly.  Rude 
I   as   were  their  looms  in   ancient  Egypt, 
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they  produced  the  far-famed  fine  linen 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  writing  of  other  nations.  In  order 
to  show  that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  merely  comparative  term  applicable 
to  a  former  age,  we  will  here  quote  from 
G.  Wilkinson  respecting  some  mummy 
cloths  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Clitheroe:  "My  first  impression 
on  seeing  these  cloths  was  that  the  first 
kinds  were  muslin  and  of  Indian  manu- 
facture; but  this  suspicion  of  their  being 
cotton  was  soon  removed  by  the  micro- 
scope. Some  were  thin  and  transparent, 
and  of  delicate  texture,  and  the  finest 
had  one  hundred  and  forty  threads  in 
the  inch  in  the  warp."  Some  cloth  that 
Mr.  Wilkinson  found  in  Thebes  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  threads  to  the 
inch  in' the  warp;  but  this  is  coarse  when 
compared  to  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  found 
in  Memphis, which  had  five  hundred  and 
forty  threads  to  the  inch  of  the  warp. 
How  fine  must  these  threads  have  been! 
In  quoting  this  extract  from  Wilkinson 
to  an  old  weaver,  he  flatly  said  it  was 
impossible,  as  no  reed  could  be  made  so 
fine.  However,  there  would  be  more 
threads  than  one  in  the  split,  and  by 
adopting  this  we  can  make  cloth  in  our 
day  having  between  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  in  the  inch.  However,  the 
ancient  cloths  are  much  finer  in  the 
warp  than  woof,  probably  from  want  of 
appliance  for  driving  the  threads  of  the 
weft  close  enough,  as  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  lays  as  we  have  for  this 
purpose.  Pliny  refers  to  the  remains  of 
a  linen  corselet,  presented  by  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  to  the  Rhodians,  each 
thread  of  which  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  fibres.  "Herod- 
otus mentions  this  corselet,  and  another 
presented  by  Amasis  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, which  had  been  carried  off  by 


the  Samians.  It  was  of  linen  orna- 
mented with  numerous  figures  of  animals 
worked  in  gold  and  cotton.  Each  thread 
of  the  corselet  was  worthy  of  admiration, 
for  though  very  fine,  every  one  was 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
other  threads  all  distinct."  It  was  prob- 
ably something  of  this  sort  that  Moses 
refers  to  when  he  mentions  the  material 
of  which  the  corselet  or  girdle  of  the 
high  priest  was  made — the  fine  twined 
linen.  Jewish  women  are  represented 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  being  expert  in 
the  art  of  spinning.  Ancient  Babylon 
was  also  celebrated  for  her  cloth  manu- 
facture and  embroidery  work,  and  to  be 
the1  possessor  of  one  of  these  costly 
garments  was  no  ordinary  ambition.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  when  Achan  saw 
amongst  the  spoils  of  Jericho  a  goodly 
Babylonian  garment,  he  coveted  it  and 
took  it.  The  figure  represented  on  the 
ancient  seal  of  Urukh  had,  says  Rawlin- 
son,  fringed  garments, delicately  striped, 
indicating  an  advanced  condition  of  this 
kind  of  manufacture  five  or  six  cen- 
turies before  Joshua.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  such  manufactures 
were  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
Egypt,  national.  Time  was  of  little 
importance,  labor  was  plentiful,  and  no 
craftsman  was  allowed  to  scheme  or 
plan,  or  introduce  any  change,  but  was 
expected  to  aim  at  the  perfection  of  the 
operations  he  was  engaged  in,  and  this 
led  to  perfection  in  every  branch. 
Every  trade  had  its  own  quarters  in  the 
city  or  nation,  and  the  locality  was 
named  after  the  trade,  such  as  gold- 
smith's quarters,  weaver's  quarters,  etc. 
This  same  rule  seems  to  have  been 
practiced  by  the  Hebrews  after  their 
settlement  in  Palestine,  for  we  find  in 
Scripture  mention  of  the  Valley  of 
Craftsmen. — Queen. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

i.  1830 — The  second  conference  of  the 
Church  was  commenced  at  Fayette, 
Seneca  County,  New  York,  and  con- 


tinued  three   days.     1875 — Geo.    A. 
Smith,   first   counselor  to   President 
Young,  died  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
.     1870 — Napoleon    III,    and    eighty- 
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nine  thousand  French  troops  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians,  at  Sedan, 
France.  1877 — The  funeral  of  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  took  place  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

3.  1842 — Some  United  States  officers 
made  an  attempt  to  arrest  Joseph 
Smith  without  legal  process,  in  Nau- 
voo,  Illinois;  his  house  was  searched, 
but  he  escaped.  1S52 — The  first  com- 
pany of  the  Perpetual  Emigration 
Fund  emigrants  from  Europe  arrived 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  1869 — Apostle 
E.  T.  Benson,  died  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

4.  1774 — The  first  American  Congress 
assembled  in  Philadelphia.  1870 — 
The  French  Republic  was  proclaimed 
in  Paris.  1877 — The  Twelve  Apostles 
took  their  position  as  the  head  of  the 
Church, after  President  Young's  death. 

5.  1807  —  The  English  captured  the 
island  of  Heligoland. 

6.  1757 — General  Lafayette  was  born 
in  Chavagnac,  France;  he  died  1834. 
1880 — R.  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the 
United  States,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

7.  183S —  Joseph  Smith  was  on  trial 
before  Austin  A.  King,  in  Daviess 
County,  Missouri. 

8.  70 — Titus,  the  Roman  commander, 
conquered  Jerusalem.  801 — Ausgar, 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  was 
born  in  Picardie,  France;  he  died  865. 
1844  —  Sidney  Rigdon  was  excom- 
municated from  the  Church  in  Nau- 
voo,  Illinois.  1846 — Colonel  Thos. 
L.  Kane  left  the  camps  of  the  Saints 
for  the  east.  1857 — Captain  Van  Vliet, 
of  General  Harney's  staff,  arrived  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  President  Brigham  Young. 

9.  1850 — The  act  of  Congress  organi- 
zing Utah  Territory  was  approved. 

10.  1846 — The  few  remaining  Saints  in 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  were  attacked  by  an 
armed  mob,  eighteen  hundred  strong, 
who  began  to  bombard  the  city. 

11.  1777 — The  battle  of  Brandywine 
was  fought.  1833 — It  was  decided  by 
the  Church  authorities  to  establish 
a  printing  office  in  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
1846  —  A  site  for  building  Winter 
Quarters  for  the  Saints  was  selected 


on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  in  Nebraska.  1873 — General 
McCook  was  assassinated.  1874 — ■ 
The  United  States  Marshal  seized 
the  county  clerk's  office  of  Tooele 
County,  by  order  of  Judge  McKean. 

12.  183 1 — Joseph  Smith  removed  with 
his  family  from  Kirtland  to  Hiram, 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible.  1846 — The  battle  of  Nauvoo 
took  place.  About  two  hundred  citi- 
zens defended  themselves  manfully 
against  an  overwhelming  mob  force. 

13.  1846 — After  considerable  shooting 
the  citizens  of  Nauvoo  made  a  break 
upon  the  mobbers  and  scattered  them. 

14.  1840 — Joseph  Smith,  Sen.,  Patriarch 
of  the  Church,  died  at  Nauvoo,  Illi- 
nois. 1846 — The  fight  contined  be- 
tween the  mobbers  and  the  Saints  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

15.  1812 — Napoleon  I,  entered  Moscow 
with  his  army.  1840 — The  Governor 
of  Missouri  made  a  demand  on 
Governor  Carlin,  of  Illinois,  for 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon  and 
others  as  fugitives  from  justice. 
1845 — The  mob  in  Hancock  County, 
Illinois,  drove  *  Sheriff  Backenstos 
from  his  home  in  Carthage.  1850 — 
The  first  branch  of  the  Church  in 
Scandinavia  was  organized  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  with  fifty  members. 
1857 — Brigham  Young  issued  his  last 
proclamation  as  Governor  of  Utah; 
he  declared  the  Territory  under 
martial  law,  and  forbade  the  invading 
troops  to  enter  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
1870 — Governor  Shaeffer  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, forbidding  the  assembling 
of  the  Territorial  Militia  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  except  by  his  orders. 

16.  1812 — The  Russians  burned  Mos- 
cow to  keep  out  the  French.  1845 — 
The  mob  in  Hancock  County,  Illi- 
nois, made  an  effort  to  kill  Sheriff 
Backenstos.  In  his  defense  O.  P. 
Rockwell  killed  F.  A.  Worrell,  one 
of  the  mob  leaders.  1846 — A  treaty 
was  completed  with  the  mob,  by 
which  the  Saints  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  Nauvoo  in  peace.  1870 — 
Rome  was  completely  surrounded  by 
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Italian  troops.  1882 — Governor  Eli 
H.  Murray  issued  a  proclamation, 
appointing  a  great  number  of  men  to 
fill  local  offices,  that  were  not  vacant. 

17.  1846 — About  fifteen  hundred  mob- 
bers  took  possession  of  Nauvoo,  Illi- 
nois, and  almost  immediately  broke 
the  mutual  agreement  by  driving  the 
poor  and  sickly  Saints  out  of  the 
city  in  a  brutal  manner,  also  inflict- 
ing bodily  violence  upon  some  of  the 
brethren.  1871 — The  tunnel  through 
Mount  Cenis,  Italy,  was  opened. 
1877 — The  cornerstones  of  the  Logan 
Temple  were  laid. 

18.  1839 — Apostles  B.Young  and  Heber 
C.  Kimball  left  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  on 
their  mission  to  England.  184S — 
Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  was  born 
in  Carbunca,  Pottawattamie  County, 
Iowa. 

19.  1S11 — Apostle  Orson  Pratt  was  born 
in  Hartford,  Washington  County, 
New  York.  1881 — President  James  A. 
Garfield  died  in  Elberon,  New  Jersey. 

20.  1S11 — Apostle  John  F.  Boynton  was 
born  in  Bradford,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts.  1837 — The  Voice  of 
Warning  was  first  published  by  P.  P. 
Pratt,  in  New  York  City.  1848— 
President  Brigham  Young  arrived  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  with  the 
advance  portion  of  his  company. 
1850 — Brigham  Young  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Utah  by  President  Fill- 
more. 1881 — Chester  A.Arthur  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

21.  1823 — Joseph  Smith,  was  visited 
the  first  time  by  the  angel  Moroni, 
1852 — Mary  Smith, widow  of  Patriarch 
Hyrum  Smith,  died  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  1872 — The  first  number  of 
the  Daily  Ogden  Junction  was  issued. 

22.  1823 — Joseph  Smith  visited  the  hill 
Cumorah  the  first  time,  agreeable  to 
the  angel's  command.  1827 — Joseph 
Smith  received  the  plates  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  and  the  breast  plate.  1832 
— Patriarch  John  Smith  was  born  in 
Kirtland,  Ohio.  1846 — A  partial  re- 
organization of  the  Nauvoo  Legion 
took  place  in  Cutler's  Park,  on  the 


west  side  of  the  Missouri  river. 
1851 — The  first  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Utah  Territory  met  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  1870 — A  party  of  United 
States  troops,  stationed  near  Provo, 
made  a  raid  on  that  town  and  severely 
abused  several  of  the  citizens. 

23.  1S46 — The  Saints  commenced  to 
move  to  their  new  location  for  Win- 
ter Quarters.  1850— Newel  K.  Whit- 
ney, Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church, 
died  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

24.  1844 — Seventy  Presidents  to  preside 
over  the  Seventies,  and  fifty  High 
Priests  to  preside  over  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  were  ordained 
in  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  1845  —  The 
Saints  left  their  possessions  in  the 
smaller  settlements  in  Hancock  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  because  of  the  persecu- 
tion, and  fled  to  Nauvoo  for  protec- 
tion. 

25-  1555— Religious  peace  was  estab- 
lished between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  church  in  Augsburg, 
Germany.  1870 — The  siege  of  Paris 
was  begun  by  the  Prussians. 

26.  1S53 — Captain  J.  W.  Gunnison  and 
seven  other  men  were  killed  by 
Indians,  near  the  swamps  of  the 
Sevier  river.  1856 — The  first  com- 
pany of  Saints  who  crossed  the 
plains  with  hand  carts  arrived  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

27.  1510 — The  Jesuit  Order  of  Monks 
was  established.  1844 — Governor 
Ford  visited  Nauvoo  with  about  five 
hundred  troops.  1870  —  Strasburg 
capitulated  to  the  Prussians  after 
seven  weeks  siege. 

25.  1624  —  Christiania,  the  capital  of 
Norway,  was  founded  by  Christian 
IV,  of  Denmark.  1877 — The  corner- 
stones of  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly 
Hall  were  laid.  1881— Hon.  John  M. 
Bernhisel  died  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

29.  1513 — Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  1681 — Strasburg,  then  a  Ger- 
man city,  was  occupied  by  the  French 
troops,  and  declared  to  be  French 
property. 

30.  1770 — George  Whitfield,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism,  died;  he  was 
born  1 7 14.  Andrew  Jenson. 
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The  publisher  of  the  Contributor  takes  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing to  its  numerous  readers  and  the  public  generally,  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  volume  which  commences  in  October. 

THE   MISSOURI   PERSECUTIONS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  at  great  expense,  to  illustrate  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Persecutions  of  the  Latter-day  Satnts  in 
Missouri,  ivith  scenes  of  the  most  interesting  events. 

Photographs  of  these  scenes  (from  which  pen  and  ink  sketches 
have  been  made  by  Dan  Weggeland,  Esq.)  were  taken  by  our  own 
representative,  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts,  who  visited  the  places  for  that 
purpose,  and  descriptions  of  them  will  be  wriiten  by  him.  They 
will  include  the  following: 

Temple  Site  at  Jackson  County,  Mo.  (The  Centre  Stake  of  Zion), 

Battle  Scene  at   <   rooked   River  (Where  Apostle  David  Patten  fell), 

House  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  at  Far  West, 

Haun's  Mill  (Scene  of  the  massacre), 
Tlse  Mouth  of  Fishing  River  (Scene  of  the  steamboat  explosion), 
.Liberty  Jail  (Where  Joseph  and  six  others  were  imprisoned), 

Atlam-Ondi-Ahinan  (Showing  relics  of  the  ancient  altar), 

JLynian  Wight's  Mouse,  at  the  Valley  of  Diahman, 

Richmond  Court  House  and  Jni! 

A/so  a  FULL  FACE  PORTRAIT  of  JOSEPH  SMITH,  Jhe  PROPHET. 

Great  care  is  being  taken  to  have  these  views  carefully  engraved, 
a, iti  to  present  them  and  the  narrative,  of^ke  thrilling  incidents. 
■which  they  illustrate,  in  the  most  authentic  nWhner,  that  they  may 
b$,  not  only  of  immediate  interest,  but  of  permanent  value  to  the 
dudents  of  Church  History. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  procure  the  names  of  all  living 
Saints  who  passed  through  that  period  of  our  people's  history,  viz: 
1831  to  1840,  and  will  send  the  Magazine  Free  for  One  Year  to  the 
head  of  each  family  who  will  send  us  their  names,  places  and  times 
of  birth,  period  spent  in  Missouri,  and  brief  account  of  experiences 
there  with  their  present  address. 

The  new  volume  will  be  replete  with  the  usual  variety  of 
original  matter,  from  the  pens  of  our  best  local  writers,  embracing 
numerous  sketches  of  travel,  biographies,  religious,  political,  scientific^ 
historical  and  narrative  contributions,  Christmas  Stories,  Poetry, 
etc.,  etc. 
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N.  B. — Any  Subscriber  for  Volume  Seven,  paying  $2.25  in 
advance,  will  receive  the  Magazine  for  a  year,  and  have  it 
bound  Free  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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(Incorporated  April  ist,  1885.) 

Capital  Stock,  $100,000.00.  Fully  Paid  Up,  $60,000.00. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President,        Joshua  F.  Grant,  Vice-President, 
George  T.  Odell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS: 

Heber  J.  Grant,  F.  M.  Lyman, 

John  Henry  Smith,  Abram  Hatch, 

Joshua  F.  Grant,  Orson  A.  Woolley, 

George  T.  Odell. 


S'he  Bomjiany  i&  now  fomfoamd  to  conduct  a  moit  vxien&ive  and 
kofadav  ttade  in  7Jfa$on&,  Balria§c&,  <3<aim  <JmfciemenU,  otv.,  and 
dlwcU  attention  to  the  following  well-known  and  unexcelled  line  ofgoodi: 

THE     CELEBRATED 
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GILPIN  SULKY  PLOW,  ^^ffi^itj^ 

WALTER  A.  WOODS  HARVESTERS, 

MASSILON    THRESHERS, 
GALE  HAND  PLOWS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 


California  Concord  Harness5  Buffalo  Barbed  Wire, 
and  General  Agricultural  Supplies. 


GRANT,  ODELL  &  CO. 

Half  Block  South  of  Theatre,  Salt  Lake  City. 


